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Maine F ae adv. and Mechanic’s best way i not to incur any expense for grass seed, ) most satisfactory. That sweet refreshing acid, | absolt ping down. The notion that our soil 
dvocate, out to let such grass come as can best endure such Peculiar to the ate was in full perfection ;/!$ #P exhaustion I believe to be the most 
it 
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vIgriculture produces a patriot in the truest accept esiatlon 
of the word.—Talleyrand. 











MAINE FARMER. 


Particular Notice. 

The subscriber having sold the Maine Farmer, 
and after publishing three more numbers, his con- 
nection with the paper ceases, now calls upon al! 
subscribers who are in arrears for payment. Those 
indebted for job-work or advertising are also called 
upon to make tinmediale payment. Those living at 
a distance can send through the Post Masters of the 
towns in which they live free of postage. 

The subscriber hopes this call will be attended 
to by each and every subscriber who is indebted 
forthwith, for he is satisfied that it will be better for 
him, and he knows that it will be a great deal better 
for those indebted to heed well this call. 

Subscribers in this and the adjoining towns are 
particularly requerted to call, and if they cannot pay 
now, settle their accounts, as | am much more de- 
sirous of settling them myself than having 





- Esq. settle them for me. It will be cheaper 
Sor you—depend upon it. 


WILLIAM NOYES. 





Flowing Meadows. 

There seems to be quite a change coming over 
the minds of many farmers respecting the flowage 
It was formerly thought to be useful 
to keep low meadows under water during the winter. 
‘The supposition was, that the water would keep the 
roots of the grass warm, and that there would be 
less liability of freezing, and, of course, a better 
crop might be expected the ensuing season. As it 
regards what may be called water grassés, no doubt 
this is a fact. But as it regards the English grasses, 
so called, such as herds grass, red top, orchard 
grass, &c., it will not do to cover them with water 
long enough to saturate the soil. Experiments, 
related by Major Wood, not long since, in the 
Farmer, prove this. We would refer our readers to 
the communication of A. J., in this day’s paper, cor- 
roborating the statements of the Major; and we 
wish all those who have had experience in this mat- 
ter, to communicate the results of their operations. 

Facts in regard to this question are of importance 
in two points of view. First—As a guide to the 
Agriculturist, so that he may operate understand- 
ingly and with a profit. And second—It is impor- 
tant as a guide to the Jurist, before whom any suits 
may come involving damages for flowage.- The 
question of damages of this kind, are oftentimes of 
ereat importance, and growing more so as popula- 
tion increases, and the produce of the earth is more 
needed to sustain that population. In the times of 
the first settlement, when the people were more in 
want of mills than land, it was of no consequence 
how much or what land was flowed, provided they 
could have a good mill nearthem. Mills were then 
a paramount object. But as the people increased 
in numbers, and when the products of agriculture 
were much in demand, it was found that the flowing 
of some of the best lands was not productive of so 
much benefit as before, and the damage oftentimes 
awarded by courts of Jaw, was rather an encourage- 
ment tor the mill owner to flow his neighbor’s land, 
rather than a protection to the farmer whose lands 
are drowned out, and whose crops are sadly curtailed 
in consequence. It is a difficult point to settle, and 
therefore requires all the light that experience can 
bestow upon it. 


Flowed Lands. 


Mr. Houmes :—One of your correspondents states 
that none of the best grasses will grow on land that 
is flowed through the winter, and that the natural 
meadow grasses will not grow on land that is dry 
enough for the valuable cultivated grasses. Be- 
cause it is very important that this should be strong- 
ly impressed on the public mind, I propose to state 
iny experience. 

| have a large tract of meadow land that was long 
flowed prior to 1839, when a verdict restricted the 
flowing from the 10th of May to the 20th of October. 
The natural vegetation having been effectually kil- 
lcd in 1839, soon after the water was drawn off I 
sowed herds grass and foul meadow seed liberally 
upon my meadow which had been the mill pond. 
‘The meadow has been every year since flowed thro’ 
ihe winters, and the water kept off from May 10th 
to October 20th. The herds grass and fowl mead- 
ow has all disappeared. The lowest parts of the 
meadow, such as are but little elevated above the 
water level of the stream, have come into the nat- 
ural meadow grasses, while nothing valuable for 
ay has come into the dry part where it is suitable 
for the best cultivated English grasses, The low 
parts of the meadow are a deep black muck, such 
ws would seem to be right for fowl meadow. 

W ith land flowed in winters as mine is, which is 
uot agreeable to any course of nature, I think the 


of meadows, 





nt. 8 ditching mey be beneScial, but it. the flavor of the fruit, w 


delicious: it dissolves in the mouth as slowly asa 
ought not to be made too dry for grasses natural to Jozenge, and is infinitely superior to the raisin. The 
wet land. After a few years of winter flowing strawberry thus preserved is a stomachic.” 


grasses will come into peaty meadows suitable to| 

such management. Such meadows would be injur-| The following is a good address. It is rather 
ed by ceasing to flow until nature or good husban- “calculated” for a Western latitude, but truth is 
dry shall get in other grasses suitable to their alter- | ‘uth in any latitude.—Ep. M. F. 

ed character. Generally, winter flowing is bad, Address 


and all flowing where one man flows another man’s Of J. A. Wient, Esq. delivered before the Union 4g- 
land under the protection of our Statutes. A.J. ricultural Sociely* at Ottawa, 27th September ; and 
before the Winneba, ricultural Society Octo- 
ber 11,1843. Published by request of the Societies. 


GENTLEMEN: 








Pick cr THE “powNn woop.” — The present 
time, before the snow has come, and before it gets 
‘tobe very deep by successive storms, is a capital |improvement is to be brought about, that two ob- 
season for farmers to clear their wood lots of all’ jects should be scsenpiabel, The first is, that an 
falien trees and “down wood” as it is called. i, interest shouldbe excited; andthe next, that un- 
know of many woodlots in this vicinity that are | der the influence of that interest our minds should 
much incumbered with wood of this description. | 5°, ¢irected. é 


: ; That the firet of these objects in the present case, 
By improving the season, two good things may be} jg jn a measure attained, she very sstvind array 
accomplished.—A_ fine store of fire wood can be | of agricultural products this day exhibited, and the 
obtained and the wood lot cleared of an incum- | crowd of intelligent citizens here assembled, suffi- 
brance that prevents going about it with the team,| C!@Mtly attest. Lt shows that the interest is felt— 
and hinders business very much. We sce that| °c rt” Cdged—and thatit has pervaded to some 
oh ee te “oa extent the community, But it is not only necessary 
some of the “Thrifty” family are at work in this that we should feel deeply in relation to our inter- 
way, and we would give a “broad hind” to oth-| est; for though we may feel much, we may act 
ers that it would by no means be a foolish thing for | !n¢ly, and. of course inefficiently. We must not 
i a i arth abana | only be sensible that something needs to be done, 
— ) but we must know whatis to be done; we must 
: not only be aroused, but guided. We have then 
Warervit ie, Nov. 27, 1843. the second object named before us—to endeavor to 
T’o the Editor of the Me. Farmer—Dear Sir—Per- | make available the interest felt upon the subject of 
mit me, through the medium of the “ Farmer,” to | eee, . es 
call the ettenti f the Menten ieee eenied| I do not know how it will strike the majority ot 
mention of tae Aennevec Vounty Agricul | the farmers present—but I know that it is the opin- 
tural Seciety to the Report of the Committee on the | ion of some that western agriculture is not,as a 
Pioughing Match, published in the “ Farmer” the | whole, what it is destined to be. Indeed I do not 
25tk inst. After having awarded the three premi- | S¥PPose many of us think it perfect—we are anxious 


‘ /to make imqrovement; and the onal vestion is 
ums, they say, “J. B. Swanton, of Readfield, had | What is best? Most of ue think, I Ealieee, that so 


the best Plough, and did his ploughing in a work- | far from being near perfection, we have only begun 
manlike manner,” &c, Permit me to enquire if | to tmprove,and im many cases noteven that. We 
that committee were requested to give their opin-| tl! hard, and many have snffered much; we have 
: : i mn 5 /expended a good deal—we have bestowed no small 
ions as to the relative merits of Ploughs? It not, 


‘ al | ainount of care on our farms ; and yet we do not, I 
what business had they to thrust their opinions, un- | think, in nomberless cases reap the full rewards of 
I am | our labor. 


called for, upon the notice of the public ? We mav beunder the impression that 


aware that the Committee on Ploughs awarded to | %¢ 49; yet I thivk it ean easily be made to appear 


' . , |that we do not. Granting this question, however 
N ’ s = > o } : = S ’ ’ 
Mr. Flagg the Ist premium, for the Plough which | another atises—are we likely under our present 


Mr. Swanton held; and it is not my object to call | mode of management to continue to do so ? 

P ‘ . : . 
that Committee to an account for acting according| [tis true that many circumstances beyond our 
to their judgment—and I have no doubt that they | control have aided to hold us back. The country 


decided disinterestedly—still I am aware that other | 











is new and the style of husbandry to which we had 
| been accustomed in the homes from which we emi- 
Farmers on the ground did not agree with them in| grated, we find mach out of place here, especially 
their decision, that Mr. Flagg‘s was the best|in the first settlement. The severity of the times 
Plough. I am perfectly satisfied with the opinions has peculiarly cramped the energies of western 


Dae de ae er men; long journies have exhausted the little all of 
of the Farmers in your vicinity relative to the | hundreds ; sickness and ovrivation, in addition to 
merits of the Waterville Ploughs, and am willing) ;he latter result, have broken the pat-ence and 
tosubmit our Ploughs to the examination of the | crushed down handreds of others with discourage- 
proper Committees, and must of course submit to/| ments 5 distance from, or absolute want of market, 


the award, but shall not consent that Committees, | a ee toil unavailable, in a degree, in the 
in other departments, shall be allowed to smuggle} A mid all these*discouragements—and nohody can 


in their opinions relative to things, the merits of| tell how heavy they are, who has not felt them 


. | bee 
Committee confine themselves to the duties speci- yeen done, but that so much has been done. When 
bed I pass about the country, and see tarms well fenced, 
led. stocked with fine cattle and horses and sleek pork- 

If the practice to which I have alluded shall ob- ers whose only business seems to be fat and happy 


tain, the Society need not think it very strange if | —when Isee buildings which, though not always 


. en ¢ ° 7 1} ; » 
manufacturers decline to exhibit their wares in NS pr Mere nate 
‘ ) > , 2 
future. H. S. WRIGHT, ~ 


to their sides that they are the abodes of comfort 
Sor the Waterville Iron Man. Co. 


and content and virtuous intelligence—when I see 
Norr.—We publish the above, because we think gardens filled with choice vegetables in whose ar- 
__|rangements neatness has presided—and hear the 
the parties concerned ought to be heard, though we | hum of the bees from their near hive among the 
think that if we were the manufacturers of so good | b!ossoms—and the young orchard, jast but not 
a plough as the Waterville plough, we shouldn’t be | !east, which if not laden with fruit seems reaching 
| much troubled if others did get a little praise and a| forward to the time when it shall be so—when | see 
: tw, We are aloo requested to say by - ey ry oe = the Lert a _ 
premium of two. which it has all been dore, I am filled with wonder 
the writer of the report, that, although it had Mr. | at the resu!ts which industry and enterprise will ac- 
Shaw’s name appended to it, he was suffering a se- | compl:sh—nay--have accomplished. 
vere fit of sickness at the time it was written and| But these enumerated evils, and others under 
; . . ‘ : : which we have labored are passing away. The 
published, and did not write or see it until sometime | § 2+ obstacles of settlement ave overcome. We 
afterwards. Had he been well, the remark respec- 
ting ploughs would not have been made, and he 
would also have added another name to the compet- 
itors, that of Mr. Rebinson J. Weeks, who was on 


have gained one step, and that no unimportant one 
—of fixing ourselves upon farms which for the most 
the ground and ploughed with much skill and abil- 
ity.—Eb. 


partare our own, and of reducing them to that 
subjection under which they must produce for us. 

A question now presents itself—shall we stand 
sti'l, content with the advantage we have gained? 
or rather, shall we retrograde? for standing still is 
no easy matter. 
farming which necessity has hitherto imposed upon 
us, now, when that necessity is removed? Is there 
no such thing for agriculture and western agricul- 
ture in particular, as progression? Is our present 
style of farming the best for us to continve in—and 
will our continuance in it not be attended indeed 
with hazard? Iam one of those who believe that 
progress is practicable and that it is desirable ; and 
that a continuance in the modes of husbandry now 
common in the West—in particular districts if not 
inthe West as a whole—will be sooner or later 
attended with disaster, if not to ourselves, to the 
farms we cultivate, and to our property, into whose 
hands they may fall. ' 

I know that there are many who have settled at 
the West under the impression that they bave fixed 
on an exhaustless mine—that the soil is so bountiful 
and the climate so genial, that all we shall ever 
want will be produced with little care, and do as we 
may we can never exhaust its fecundity. There 
are others, who I rejoice to believe are few who 
care for no further returns but enough upon which 
to live, and with whom food and clothing are the 
ultimatom of desire; yet in these particulars they 
are not the individuals who transcend. There are 
others too, who have been so long accustomed just 
to make the ende ofthe year meet, as they call it, 
by the hardest labor and the most rigid economy, 
that their ambition never rises above it ; and when 
it is put into their power to do more than this, they 
sit down content with just the labor that brings it 
about. As to those latter classes of persons, it 
may be said that if the feasibility of accumulating 
property will not incite to it, 1 know of no motive 
which will. 

There was a notion ebroad, within my memory. 
in regard to the wheat-lands of western New York 
similar to the one entertained by some in relation 
to ovr own soil. Those same lands are now bend- 
ing under the calls so often made vpon them for 
wheat ; and their agricultural papers are continval- 
ly asking what is to be done to save their lands from 


*T wo addresses were expected before the U. A. 
S. at Ottawa, to be delivered by distinguished in- 
dividuals from abroad. Buta short time previous 
to the meeting, the Secretary received information 





Postace—Postace—Repwuce tue Postace.— 
The present rates of postage are too high. Every 
one but a Postmaster is convinced of this. Why 
not have them altered ? Because the people have 
not asked for it. And how shall they ask for it? 
Send a petition to Congress from every town in the 
Union, requesting the members to reduce the rates 
of letter postage—to regulate newspaper postage 
according to their superficial dimensions (not con- 
tents) and to have some of the laws a little more ex- 
plicit so that not so much may be left to the “con- 
struction” and “ipse dixits” of Post Masters and 
Post Masters General. In England, a letter can go 
over the whole kingdom for a penny—but such is 
our republican simplicity wat the postage for such 
an amount of travel here, would be twenty five cents. 
Reduce this rate down to ten cents and the reve- 
nue would be increased, for most of us would write 
three letters where we do but one now—and they 
would all be sent by mail instead of our hunting up 
a chance to send them by private conveyance. 





EGGS. 

Mr. Houmes :—Having recently heard a gentle- 
man who lives in Dresden, in this State, remark 
that more than half the income of what was sold 
from that town was from Eggs, I was about to write 
for the Farmer, a piece suggesting the propriety of 
our keeping more Fow!], but I saw a piece in your 
paper of November 4, taken from the Mississippi 
Valley Farmer, which should be read by all, which 
saves me the labor. I will only add that if eggs 
became plenty in the market, the poor may provide 
their eatables cheaper by keeping hens than in any 
other way. N. F. 








A .—* Last summer,” says a cor- 
ae of the: British Mirror, “1, by way of ex- 
periment, when strawberries were pientiful, attach- 
ed threads to their stalks, and hung up a few which | that sickness in their families would prevent both 
were ripe to dry. I placed them inside a window | from attending, and Mr. Wien was prevailed upon 
facing the south, where they remained from June to deliver one which he had in part prepared at the 
till Mareh, when I tasted Urem, and the result was | request of the Winnebago Society. + 








ont any watery taste, was 


it 18 netéssary, in all movements by which ue 


which they are not called on to decide. Let each jcombined—my wonder is, not that no more has; 


Shall we follow that mode of 































prep ‘ 
what w 
is a law 


one ever indulged. 


that w 


ation | never have seen three suc- 


h but one voice. 


es in the soil to supply it, wheat will 


come solub' 
18 a process which goes on gradually. At the same 
time the amount of alkalies in any soil is limited. | pass from prairie to prairie, ana, sure 
It may be large, but it is limited—and if the alkalies | is to be done with it all ? 
be exh usted from the soil, wheat cannot be grown. 
It was fonnd by Sir H. Davy that 100 parts of the | 


stalks of wheat produced 15-3 parts of ashes, while 


both include the same constituents. Consequent- 
lv one crop of wheat must exhaust the soil of the 
same essentials more than three crops of oats. 
Wheat is always accounted the most exhausting 


wheat we produce, but at the manner in which we 
produce it, 


our lands when jaded ? 


last longer than those in which sand predominates 


might last for an inefinite time. Bot asan exam- 


matters, the Dutch, with whom flax is an important 


sequently, their amount, if no chance be given for a 


do!lars in the bank, yet if he makes continued drafis 
and never increases his deposit, his drafis will final- 
ly get protested. So with the svil; our drafts will 
be answered reasonably long—perhaps longer; 
but the time will come when we shall find that we 
have overdrawn. Nature is a kind mother, but she 
will not suffer herself always to be tampered with— 
much less will she be made an absolute drudge, 
while her own laws are disregarded. 

It will not, [ presume, be contended that our soi! 





} 
} 
| 


for 100 years. And yet those lands are now turn- 


pive and oak, to await a new resurrection of thrift; 


where once the smile of green fields and the merry 


shine of heaven. 
deemed impossible. 


brought about. 


pen. 


could possibly have been written, 


wheat. 


and of the third, 20 bushels per acre, 


of early settlement must be met. 


for, anda little breathing time is granted us, 


world will be gaping for it? 


the soil in its freshness, able to yield, not the same 
but greater returns for all time to come. 


future time. 


these immense 
of other avails ? 


west of us. Acconnts 





It is to suppose 
er true of auwy soil under heaven. It 


ture that every thing subjected to one 


perticula shall wear owt; and the soil of the 
West bver be an exception. Observation 
must h vinced every observing man ere this 


ill deteriorate the best of onr lands if 
er yeur,onthe same ground. In 


raised on the same ground without 
deterioration. Observation and sci- 


t constituent of wheat is potagh. | 


Je may grow up intoa plant, but 


. grain. The alkali must be-. 
efore it can become useful ; and this 


crop raised excepting tobacco; and yet wheat is our | of farming, 
constant crop. Lam not alarmed at the quantity of | shall not only be undiminished, but be gradually 


Some of our western soils will last much longer 


under this treatment than others, ‘Those ia which | yield the produce of a bundred they are worth ob- 
there is astrong mixture of clay will undoubtedly | solutely more. 


And provided a man has several hundred acres of 
land more than he tills, so thathe need net raise | are necessary to get any return from tillage; which 
grain on agiven piece of land too often, his Jand 


ed out unfruitful wastes; grown up to shrubs of 
and for thousands of acres overrun with wild beasts, 


hom of Suatyadry "And ene ba peo /ved; but as the cause of failure has been general 
Judge Garnett gives us a \ pee’ % 
glimpse of the style of things under which this was | before us justify the opinion we have formed, and 

tt was customary, he says, for cat- | having formed it, we believe it to be our duty to pres- 
tle enough to die each winter ot starvation to shoe | ¢” the fact to our Agricultural brethren, in order that 
all the negroes on the plantation; and his grand- | sueh of them as may be growers of this important 
farther was once on the point of turning off a good | Tb may be prepared to avail themeelves of the 
overseer who was too provident to suffer this to hap- 
Such an incident is a key to the whole system 
and the best commentary on the style of farming 
which reduced the Virginia lands to barrenness that 


Mr. Thomas Burrel of Geneva, New York, kept 
an account for twenty years of a piece of ground 
which he manured plentifully and sowed yearly to 
Dividing the 30 vears into three periods. 
he found that the average of the first period was 29 
bushels per acre, of the second, 25 bushels per aere 


Ifthese examples are worth any thing—indeed 
unless the voice of experience and of science both 
prove delusire, we may rest assured that our lands, 
under a continued system of grain raising, will run 
down after a time; and when lands are once ron 
down it is no eazy matter to resuscitate them, "Tis 
true that wheat has hitherto been almost the only 
crop jhat would bring vs money; and the emigrant 
having exhavsted his all in getting into the ground, 
erecting his residence and making his first improve- 
ments, had #0 time or ability to consider what 
would be best for a permanent course—for a system 
Necessity stood by and hushed all soch inquiries. 
Perhaps the very land was to be paid from its own 
productions ; and at any rate the high necessities 
Wheat was the 
surest resource; and by stirring up the surface of | 
the primeval soil, a ready return could be realized. | 
Now the case is beginning to stand differently: 
the first expenses of settlement are met or egg | the cenega, were based upon estienates, 
kind of era has in fact come round—a fit time for 
the long future. Would it oot de our folly to pour 
out wheat for 30 or 50 years—though I have no 
idea that many of our lands will sustain themselves 
in grain-growing only, forany thing like that time 
—in such abundance as to cloy the world, and by 
the snperabundance of it keep down the price so 
as to make {it but an indifferent crop for ourselves, 
and then suddenly fail in its production by the giv- 
ing out of our lands just at a time when the whole 
Now is the time to 
avert a calamity so undesirable. The great want of 
western Husbandry to day is a system well perfec- 
ted which at the same time that it shal! yield us 
present adequate returns for labor, shall preserve 


It is the 
height of folly to pursue any course of husbandry 
which, however productive at present, shal! cut us 
or ovr children off from wealth or support at any 


It seems impossible, too, while we have no foreign 
market for our bread-stuffs, that wheat can continue 
to be our best ‘crop, even would our lands produce 
itforever. The country was supplied with bread- 
stuffs while New York, Ohio, and the Middle States. 
were our granaries. And though population is on 
the increase, will ‘there not, for a time, be a surplus, 
when to these are added Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Iowa; and when all! these immense 
States are tasked to ite production 2? Will not 
se resources lower the article, and 
make it, in this point of view, our interest to think 


There is another consideration which, indeed, is 
a part of the last—and that ix, that the wheat-grow- 
ing region of the United States may now be con- 
sidered as pretty nearly chalked out for settle:aent, 
and taken possession of. It may be doubted, I 
think, whether more than another State or two will 
soon be added to the Republic from the wild lands 
represent that at the dis- 
tance of about 100 miles west of the Mississippi, the cause of the failure of the crop of the present 
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ity, wet or dry, but destitute of timber, will infal- 
libly set bounds to the tide of population rolling 
westward, hitherto resistlessly. In the meantime 
population here will thicken in an inconceivable 
ratio. Does it not become us to husband our re- 
sources, especially when the same invitation is pre- 
ferred by seif interest, and by patriotism, 
be preferred most certainly, if unheeded now, in 
after time, by a voice thatalways makes itself heard 
—necessity. 

*T is trae the first idea that comes to a stranger 
| ON Visiting our country—and it often bounds back 
upon him with an oppressively overpowering weight 
—is its immensity. What is ever to be done with 
so much land ?. ‘This idea, or rather feeling, far ia 
is such, hae its influence upon usall. We drink in 
the whole boundless landscape with our eyes as we 








| gration, | am suspicious that it is liable to be an- 
)swered sooner than we anticipate. We shall find 


oats produced less than 4-5 parts, and the ashes of | that the quantity of land which each of os can pos. | 


| sess, will be, afier all, limited, and on those specific 
acres must our toil tell. 


Whither do all these consi‘erations point ? They 
| all point one way—and that is to a systematic course 
by which the product on a given surface 


‘and surely increased. It is not certain but thet 


Now what else do we produce but|many must make op their minds to possess smaller 
grains ? and how much do we restore to the soils of farms than our notions have been fixed on. 
what we take from them ? and what rest do we give |not? Are not ten acres worth ten dollars 


Why 


think it would be hard to show that if 10 acres will 


Ido not understand the profits of 
| tillage to increase in the exact ¢atio of the expen- 
| ses of it. A certain amount of labor and expense 
when once bestowed, the returns for further labor 
are ina greater ratio. What is true of fattening 





ple of what those more experienced think of such) stock is true of husbandry. A certain amount of 


food is necessary to keep the! animal and in good 


crop, do not sow iton the same ground but once in| heart, and this be must have at any rate. A little 
10 or 12 years. It should be borne in mind always | food given beyond this wili fatten him rapidly. 
that the constituents of a crop eitherexist in the |'Thus upon the same food upon which two animals 
soil or are dependent upon it for their supply—con-| would barely live, or even starve, one can be fatten- 


ed. So oftillage. The fact that by stirring the 


recruit is limited; and whatever is limited can| surface of the soil a fair crop is now obtained, has 
be exhansted. Though a man have a million of | blinded us to the fact, more occult but equally true 


that the food necessary to grow grains is fast taken 
up, and left ug to go skimming over acres, neglect- 
| ful of sure but ulterior consequences. 
[ro BE CONTINUED | 





} 


From all we can learn and hear through our ex- 
change paper, and from oral representations, we 
have come to the conclusion, that the late potato 


is more fertile than the soil of Virginia was at ite | CTP has been almost a failure, and we doubt much 
| settlement where wheat and tobacco were success- | if the general average, throughout our entire coun- 
ively produced on the same lands without manure | "Y: will turn out more than from one-fourth to one 


fifth the usual product of former years. We have 
heard of several crops, which upon being dug, did 
not yield one-fifth the quantity which the ground 
appropriated to their growth should have produced. 
Were these isolated cases, they would not bear us 
out in the conclusion to which our mind has arri- 





| throughout our country, we fee] that the premises 


advantages resulting from its knowledge. We are 
aware that, to a very large majority of our readers, 
the growth of potatoes is a very inconsiderable 
branch of their farming operations; but notwith- 
standing that fact, we are alsu aware, that the ag- 
gregate potato crop of the United States, is one of 
great importance, both in a monied point of view, 
and as regards the vast sum of comfort which it 
imparts to the family of man, as being the vegeta- 
ble of all others most relied upon as one of the el- 
ement:—we had been almost tempted to say, indis- 
pensable elements—of human subsistence, as well 
as, toa certain extent, of that of that portion of the 
brute creatain which has been domesticated and 
rendered subservient to the purposes of man. 

Those of our agricultural readers, who merely 
grow the potato in the garden, or in small patches 
in the field, for the consumption of their families, 


quiries to the subject, can have formed no approxi- 
mate conception of the vast money valve of this 
crop to the agriculturists of the United States. To 
those then, who may not have directed their atten- 
tion to the subject, it may not be uninteresting to 
state the quantity of potatoes raised in our ~ ye 
annually, and this we can do upon data sufficiently 
reliable to entitle the statemerit to credit. We say 
sufficiently reliable, because although it is the re- 
sult of the Census returns, that resulf can only be 
considered as an approximation to the actual quan- 
| tity grown, as doubtiess many of the returns given 
_ to the officers who had charge of the duty of taking 





The Census of 1840 shows the following products : 


Slates. No. of Bushels. Money value at 25 
cents a bushel. 
Maine, 10,912,821 $2,728,205 25 


N. Hampshire, 6,573,405 
Massachusetts, 4,947,805 


1,143,351 25 
1,236,951 25 


Rhode Island, 1,003,170 250,792 50 
Connecticut, 3,002,142 750,535 50 
Vermont, 9,112,008 2,278,002 00 
New York, 30,617,009 7,054,252 25 
New Jersey, 2,400,482 621,620 50 
Pennsylvania, 9,747,343 2,436,835 75 
Delaware, 213,090 53,272 50 
Maryland, 827 3 206,840 75 
Virginia, 2,889,265 722546 25 
North Carolina, 3,131,086 782,771 50 


South Carolina, 2,713,425 678.356 25 


Georgia, 1,644,235 411,058 75 
Alabama, 1,793,77" 418,443 25 
Mississippi, 1,705,461 426,365 25 
Louisiana, 872,563 218,148 75 
‘Tennessee, 2,018,632 504,608 00 
Kentucky, 1,279,419 310,879 75 
Ohio, 6,004,103 1,501,045 75 
Indiana, 1,830.852 457.738 00 
lllinois, 2,633,156 652,229 00 
Missouri, 815,259 203,214 75 
Arkansas, 327,010 91,751 50 
Michigan, 2,911,507 727.876 75 
Florida Ter. 271,105 67,776 25 
Wiscorsin Ter. 454,819 113,704 75 
lowa Ter. 261306 65,326 50 
Dis’t Columbia, 43,725 10,931 25 
gregate ¢ —————--—— a 
ne Deebele § 113,183,619 $10,831 25 


The above exhibits an extent of product, which 
we are sure but few had any just conceptions of, 
and proves how immensely valuable the potato crop 
is to the comforts and a apaedly Sra gra 
and stock, and what a prolific sonrce it is of indi- 
vidual and national wealth. Its importance then, 
would seem to justify a few passing reinarks, as to 








commence boundless prairies, in sections degene- | 
rating into swa'l, and in others destitute of water. | 
These immense oceans of mingled grass and steril- | 


' 
} 
} 


| 


| 








unless they may have chanced to direct their in- | 


season, and an inquiry as to the practicability of a 
remedy, 

Of the cause, there is no diversity of opinion. 
All refer the decay of the roots in the ground to the 
frequent heavy rains; aud we apprehend that, of 


:| the propricty of this reference there can be no doubt, 


as from the superabundant supp!y of water thos af- 
forded to the vines, the tubers were prematurely 
forced into ripeness, and the same cause existing 


and will | under a greatly reduced temperature of the earth, 


proceeding from its super-saturated condition, and 
the absence of atmospheric heat, arising from the 
obscuration of the sun, on reaching the point of ripe- 
ness, instead of commencing a second growth, as 
would have been the case, had there been sufficient 
sunshine and heat to bring on germination, the ta- 
bers commenced the 
weeks before the 

and in many instances were found to be so many 
masses of rottenness were attempted to be dug, 


enough, What | throwing out such an intolerable stench that, im sev- 


7; | . 
; . With the present natural | era) cases we have heard of, the hands had to desist 
| Mcrease of population, and its increase by immi- | 


from diging them. Had these potatoes been dug 
just at the point of time at which they were ripe, 
there can be no question that they could have beeu 
saved from rotting. ' 

We will now venture a practical remedy; and 
so far as we have been able to investigate the sub- 
ject, as connected with the cause of decay, we can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that the only 
practical remedy, or rather, preventative, for a sim- 
ilar disaster another year, is to be found in later 
planting than usual; for as far as our personal ob- 
servations and inquiries have gone, the late planted 
potatoes fared much better than the early; and in 


per acre, | some instances, under the double influence of late 
pr valuable as 100 acres at one dollar per acre? || 


planting, and elevated position, escaped altogether. 
But then, though late planting, say three weeks la- 
ter than the usual time of putting in the fall crop, 
would, the present season, probably averted the 
disaster, it is not to be set down as a general con- 
versative rule, adapted to all seasons ; for we ven- 
ture the assertion, that for the last twenty years, 
there have not been during any one season 80 many 
drenching rains, as there were during the present 
fall and late summer. If we could be sure that 
similar rains would again occur during the grow- 
ing season, the preventative remedy would be found 
in late planting. But in ordinary seasons, early 
planting will be found to succeed dest, as it relieves 
the potatoes from the danger ot being caught by 
the frost. In selecting the time of planting, the 
grower will, of course, view both sides of the ques- 
tion, and determine for himself which of the evils 
he will encounter. Whether it be best to hazard 


| the perils of an over supply of rain, and the conse- 


quent rotting of his crop in the ground—or, to sub- 
ject it to the probability of being nipt by an early 
frost. |Am,. Farmer Baltimore. 


‘ ‘ 
Extraordinary Butter Cow. 

Mr. Schenck has given us below an accout of the 
most extraordinary butter cow we ever heurd of. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, our readers may rely 
upon it as being strictly correct. ‘T'o those who do 
not know Mr. Schenck, we-can only say, that he is 
one of the most reputable citizens of New York, 
and not at all likely to deceive either hinwelf or 
others. We merely make these remarks to silence 
all cavil. The cow in question is polled, having no 
horns, and is evidently a three fourths bred Durham. 
In form, color, and several other characteristics, 
she exactly resembles animals which we have seen 
in England, bred from reé Galloways by Durham 
bulls. She is above the ordinary size; with a good 
spread of hip; a long head; low, deep brisket; 
handles well; and shows the largest milk veins 
which we ever saw. Her color is red and white. 
She was very low in flesh when we looked at her 
in October, and so lame as to walk with difficulty. 
We much regret that she could not have been bred 
to a bull of deep milking family, her stock, then, 
would have been invaluable. [Am. Agriculturist. 


Matteawan, Dutchess Co., October 6, 1843. 


The cow Emma was nine years old last spring. 
I got her when a calf from Mrs. Thomas Storm at 
Kipp’s bay. She was from a cow that she had 
called the cream breed. This is all the pedigree 
that I can give. 

I never till the summer of 1842 kept her milk 
separate from three other cows which I have, and 
then, for experiment, I tried it only one week. She 
then gave 18 quarts per day, and bee milk made J5 
lbs. of butter. During this time she was kept on 
grass only. The past summer she received an 
injury in her spine, and in consequence of this had 
barely the power to get up, and hardly lived through 
calving. 

On the 2ist of May I commenced keeping an 
account of her milk, and the butter it made. She 
at no time exceeded 16 quarts per day, and on the 
10th June, being 21 days, she had made 65 1-2 Ibs. 
of butter of the best quality. This was so incred- 
ible, that I could scarcely believe my own senses, 
although I weighed the butter at every charning 
myself. I thought I would try agein for a day or 
two. I kept one day’s milk by itself, 15 1-2 quarts 
on the 15th June, and churned it. All the milk was 
churned, as it appeared to be unnecessary to cream 
it. I had 3 Ibs. 8 oz. of butter ready for the table. 
The next day it was also tried, and it produced 4 


5 \lbs.40z. The first : above, the milk was put in 


two pans—the other day, only in one pan, which 
may have made the difference of the quarter of a 
pound. ; 

In September she ee gave JI to 12 quarts per 
day, and made 10 Ibs. of butter a week—turther, I 
have not tried her milk. She was so lame during 
this time, as scarcely to be able to move.. She was 
kept on — pasture, and besides this, I fed her 
night and morning with a bushel of cut hay and 8 
quarts of shorts, which is still her regular feed. 

Perer H. Scuencx. 


History of a Cow. 


The following is a brief sketch in the history of 
a cow noted for her fine appearance, and equally 
famed, on trial, for ber bad disposition. Our prin- 
cipal object in giving this sketch is to let the inex- 
perienced know the deceptive arts practised at 
Brighton market, by a number of speculators who 
constantly attend and make a living by selling ani- 
mals beyond their real value. 

The first account which we have of Cherry, 
(which name we use, as names are very conveni- 
ent,) she was offered in the Brighton Market, by a 
man who pretended that he brought her, from “Down 
East ;” that she was a fine cow, having no fault, 
and he would not part with her on any account, but 
for his making a change in busi and giving up 
farming. He sold her for g90. The purchaser 
found her of a bad temper, in coustant motion when 





attemps were made to milk her, and she would not 
generally give down her milk. He sold her toa 
man who knew her faults, for $22. He kept her 
four months, and then sold her in the Brighton Mar- 
ket for the same that he gave. Next week C 

was again in the same market, with a calf, whic 
was purchased for one dollar, to give her the ap- 


pearance of a new milch cow. They were both 
sold for 835. The man who sold her lost, bought 
her again in the Brighton Market the next week, 





process of decomposition 





4 ee 





He swapped her 
away, even, for a cow for which the owner had two 


at what price we do not know, 


months before paid him $60. ‘Then the last owner 
but one got her back by swapping for her a cow 
tor which he paid #16. ‘Then Cherry was again tp 
the Brighton Market, in about ene year from her 
fir-t appearance there, according to this sketch. 
She was sold for $30. She was in the same mar- 
ket the four succeeding Mondays—whether sold or 
not, we cannot tell. And here our history ends, as 
our informant traced ber no further, [Boston Cult. 











pleasure s.—Everett. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Philosophy in Sport. 
( Continued.) 

CHAPTER UL. 

In closing our account of this interesting 
scene, it is scarcely necessary to describe 
the delight of the vicar, the astonishment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, the satisfaction of 
Miss Villers, or the boisterous mirth of the 
juvenile party. It was, in truth, a very ex- 
traordinary exhibition; and when the reader 
considers that, beyond what was finished by 
the expressive language of music, the vicar 
did not receive a single hint for his guidance, 
he may, perhaps, cherish some scepticism up- 
on the subject; but we can assure him that 
we have repeatedly witnessed, not only a sim- 
ilar, but a still more complicated performance 
of the same kind and with equal success, _ 

The evening of the day on which this imusi- 
cal divertisement was performed, was one ol 
those which so frequently occur in August, 
when sultry heat is successful by refreshing 
coolness, Isabella possessed a quick sensi- 
bility to the beauties of nature, and she quit- 





if properly fixed, it will last many years with- | the vessels could sce it distinet 


out repairs,— Boston Cultwater. . 
: Moses M. Fisxe. 


Framingham, Nov. 20, 1843. 


The largest wrought Iron Gun in the World. 
For the last two weeks L. B. Waro & Co. 
have been hammering out at the Hammersly 
Forge, at the foot of 59th street, North Riv- 
er, the largest gun, it 1s said, that we have 
any record of, 

It is fourteen feet long, three feet in diam- 
eter atthe breech, and weighs thirty thou- 
sand pounds, or fifteen tons. It is made 
for government, and will be placed on board 





the Princeton steamer, Capt. Stockston, now 


at Philadelphia. 

This extraordinary gun is hammered out 
with a hammer weighing fifteen thousand 
pounds, The process of heating and ham- 
mering such an immense shalt is wonderful. 
The machinery for placing the gan in the 
furnace, of putting it on the anvil, of turning, 
cutting and hammering, are so complete, that 


it is moved with a precision and facility truly | 


astonishing. 

Cast iron Guns of this size, and larger, are 
frequently made, but no attempt, we believe, 
has ever befure been made to make a gun o! 
this size from wrought iron, It is calculate 
that the strength and power of this piece, 
when finished, will carry a ball of one thid 
greater weight, and one fourth increased dis- 
tance than the best cast iron guns, [Select- 
ed. 





Antarctic Discoveries. 


The following is a summary account of the An- 
tarctic Expedition, from the Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser, together with extracts from the London Litera- 
ry Gazette, which will be found very interesting. 

The English government discovery ships 
Erebus and Terror, under thé cominand of 
Captains Ross and Crozier, returned to Eng- 
land in the beginning of last month, after an 
absence of nearly four years, having within 


|that period, within the three last successive | 


3 
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tance of 130qniles! 

In these desvlate regions, wh 
could be seen or found on the su 
some compensation to be able to 
a few secrets from the depths of 
bout and around them it was al 
‘were extinct. Animals there w 
birds were very few. The stor 
casionally flying over their head 
and a few species of white petre 
ed. The other ornithological i 
‘the antarctic, such as gulls, &e. 
‘cal with those of the arctic regi¢ 


the same 


in colors, fegyhers and form. Only they were 
‘like angel visits, few and far betWeen. Of 
‘the shrimps, under the ice, thet@jwere myr- 
iads; but apparently nothing t@feed upon 
them but the worthless fioner-#h For 
\the mess, the ocean was a Seals, 
however, abounded, with skins g coarse 
‘hair. And this was all—all exe the ex- 
‘traordinary penguin, whose hab semed iwn- 
-penetrable. This bird was foun@ always on 
‘the ice, and at immense distanegp from the 
‘land. How it existed appeared & be a mys- 
tery. There were thousands @pdtens of 
thousands of the smaller speei@9; and the 
lightly fledged young, in their firgijvear, were 
often met with. But there werey besides, a 
patriarchal order never encounte in more 
than three at a time, and of an impense size. 
Their appearance on the summit) pf iceburgs 
and elsewhere was almost; lud@rous; for, 
with their stately walk and shorfJegs, they 


looked for all the world, like the padres ofa 
religious order. One was weighed at 76 Ibs. 
_and stood about four feet six inches in height. 
|The average weight of this large class was 
64 Ibs; and heavy as they were and seemed, 
‘their activity in leaping was incredible. In 


‘their walk, and glancing over their shoulders 


-/as it were, with wonder at their strange visi- 


tera, they betrayed no fears, and hardly took 
themselves out of the way. But ifan im- 


| pulse led them to jump up the face ofa piece 
of ice their flappers came down on each side, 


LS ; oe rat : and they rose with a spring, considering their 
ted the drawing-room to enjoy the pensive | .oasons, penetrated within the Southern Polar | y pring, - 


quiet which at that hour, maintained an UN-| Circle and at each time made discoveries of| 


disputed dominion. After sauntering along | 
the winding path of the shrubbery, she reach- | 
ed the entrance ofthe valley. It was, as) 
our readers will remember a fairy region; | 


can we therefore wonder that she, who visi- 


ted on such an evening, at such an hour, | arrival at Rio Janeiro on the 8th of June last, | 


but had no account of his last winter’s cruise. | 


should have felt the influence of its presiding 
genius, in realizing her imagination from the 


thraldom of the grosser senses? While gazing | 


on the waterfall, as it sparkled at intervals 
in the beams ofthe moon, her Promethean 
fancy animated the rock from which it gush- 
ed, and gave to the impending sandstone a 
human form. She felt riveted to the spot; 
and her eyes as if spell-bound, obeyed not 
her will. She gazed with intense feeling on 





the phantom, from which she had not the 
power of withdrawing her attention while the | 
flickering light, occasioned by the tremulous | 
motion of the trees, played, like a halo, | 
around it, and contemplated the illusion. | 
At this moment a deep-drawn sigh issued | 


from the geological temple, and ber name was | 
audibly pronounced. ‘The fairy scene dar- | 
kened around her; the objects swam before 
her eyes; the temple fountain, and grove, 
were involved in an inpenetrable mist;—she 
had fainted. It is supposed that she must 
have remained in an insensible state for at 
Jeast a quarter of an hour; since the party at 
the lodge, having become uneasy at her ab- 
sence, had issued forth in different directions, 
and it was fortunate that Mr. Seymour had 
at once followed the path which led to her| 
discovery, An alarm was instantly commu- | 
nicated, and achair having been procured 
from the house she was conveyed back in a 
state of great langour and oppression. The 
kind attention of her friends, however, speed- 
ily recovered her; and she then related the 
circumstance which had Jed to the adventure. 
She was readily satisfied by Mr. Seymonr 
that the figure to which her fancy had given 
an ideal form, was no other than a projecting 
mass of sandstone; but then she had distinet- 
ly heard her own name pronounced. 

‘By the solitary spirit of the dell,’ said Mr, 
Seymour, with a smile; ‘a rural sprite who is 
disposed to become very loquacious whenev- 
er the repose of her babitation is disturbed. 
l assure you,’ added he, ‘that you are not 
the first whom her gambols have surprised 
and terrified in the shades of evening. I pre- 
sume you have discovered that 1 allude to 
that unseen musician of the air—ecno.,’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Seymour,’ replied Miss Vil- 
Jers, ‘the sound could not have been the ef- 
fect of an echo, for I never spoke.’ 

‘Bat Mrs. Seymour called the name of Is- 
abella at the gate of the orchard; and I will 
convince you to-morrow that, according to 
the established laws of reflected sound, her 
voice must have returned to your ear in the 
very direction you heard it.’ 

‘But the sigh, my dear sir!’ 

‘Psha! it was but a passing breath from 
the valley. 

Miss Villers felt that this explanation 
ought to satisfy her; but there was a_rebel- 
lious spirit in her brain which refused to be 
reconciled upon such terms, and over which 
her reason did not appeat to exert any con- 
trol. She determined, however to banish, if 
possible, the remembrance of the occurrence, 
and, for the future, to keep her execursive 
unagination within more rational bounds, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Move or Hanainec Gares.—Mr. Editor; 
I saw at Mr. Joseph Snell’s at North Bridg- 
water, a new method of hanging large gates, 
the plan being original with him. It was as 
follows. ‘The posts, which were of stone, 
were about 3 1-2 feet from the ground. A 
gate is made in the usual manner, excepting 
there were tenons on the three posts of the 
gutes, seven inches long, the ehoulders being 
on a level with the stone posts. The gate is 
about six inches shorter than the space be- 
tween the posts. The lower hinge goes thro’ 
the center of the end of the gate, lengthwise 
of the same, resting on a hook, put through 
the centre of the inside of the stone post. 

A sitck of pine timber, six and a half 
feet longer than the gate, and six by seven 
inches square, is morticed to correspond with 
the tenons on the gate posts, and placed on 
resting on the tor of the stone posts. A hole 
an inch in diameter is made through this tim- 
ber and into the post on which the gate is to 
hang, into which is put an iron bolt 15 inches 
long.-.-This holds the gate firm, and consti- 
tutes the upper hinge. A stone weighing 
about 100 lbs, is bolted on the under side of 
the timber, at the end extending over the post. 
This balances the gate precisely, causing it 


greater or less interest. Some account of al) 
these discoveries had before reached us, with 
the exception of those of last winter, of which 
Captain Ross brings to Europe on his arrival 
the first report. We have indeed heard of his 


The vessels made land at Scilly Islanus on 


the 27th of August, but had a tedious pass-| 


age up the Channel, on account of calms and 
light winds; and on the 4th of Sept. Captain 


Ross landed at Folkstone, and proceeded the | 
The two ships arrived | 
‘at Gravesend on the 7th, and subsequently at 


same day to London. 


W oolwich. 
The London Literary Gazette gives a con- 


densed narrative of the whole of the four years | 


voyage, with a sketch of the various discover- 
ies. The cruise of last winter commenced 


on the 17th of December, 1842, when the two, 


vessels sailed from the Falkland Islands. On 


ithe 24th they saw icebergs in the latitude of 


Clarence Island. The next day their pro- 
gress was arrested by a solid pack of ice, and 
they cruised along the edge of it, for the pur- 
pose of finding a penetrable part, and on the 
28th they discovered land. They cruised a- 
long the coast towards the southwest, the shore 
being lined with an accumulation of grounded 
icebergs, and the land, which they could not 
approach nearer than within three or four 
miles, covered with snow and ice, terminating 


at the sea in perpendicular cliffs of 20 to 30 


stantly breaking away, and becoming groun- 
ded inthe water. Onthe 4th of January they 
were beset with more ice in lat. 64 1-2 south, 
and drifted back to the northward. ‘The next 
day they were extricated, and they succeeded 
in landing on an island in latitude 64, 12, lon- 
gitude 56 49 W., on the south side of a deep 
gulf, which they took possession of in the 
Queen’s name, It is of volcanic origin; and 
though not more than two miles in diameter, 
projects a perfectly formed crater to the height 
of 3500 feet above the level of the sea, On 
the west ‘s a mountain which rises to the 
height of 7000 feet, and the western shores of 
the gulf consist of mountaneous ranges cover- 
ed with perpetual snow. They named this 
gulf, which is 40 miles between the Cape, the 
Erebus and Terror. They coasted along the 
shores to the southwest,between it and a chain 
of grounded icebergs, They were engaged 
in a constant struggle with the ice to the 4th 
of February, when they found themselves in 
clear water, after being entangled for 40 days. 
In lat. 65, they merely crossed Weddell’s re- 
turning track, and found pack ice where he 
found clear sea. They could not penetrate 
beyond lat. 65 15 south, being then 100 miles 
south of D’Urville’s track, where he atitempt- 
ed unsuccessfully to follow Weddell’s track, 
On the 22d of February, they crossed the 
line of no variation in lat, 61 and lon. 24 W., 
in a dip of 57 degrees 40 minutes; a fact, the 
narrative remarks, of much importance to 
magnetic science, since the observations ap- 
pear to prove that the supposition of there be- 
ing two magnectic poles of verticity in the 
south (as is well known to be the case in the 
north) is erroneous, and that there is in real- 


isphere, 
extreme of the pack, and standing to the south- 
east, crossed the. Autarctic Circle, March 1, 
in lon 7 1-2 West. In lat. 68 34, lon. 12 49, 
he was becalimed, and seizing the opportunity 
to try soundings, he found that 4000 fathoms 
of line would not reach the ground. 

They persevered in an effort to get further 
South, but the ice opposed their progress.— 
They then encountered a tempestuous gale, 
which lasted three days, and they were in 
considerable danger, from the number of ice- 
bergs, and the darkness of the nights. The 
conduct of the men was admirable. On the 
8th the wind shifted to the eastward, and the 
ships directed their course to the northward. 
On the 12th they were in safety. On the 17th 
they reached the latitude and longitude as- 
signed to Bouvet’s Island, but could not find 
it, and they concluded that Bouvet had been 
deceived by an iceberg. They bore away 
for the Cape of Good Hope, which they reach- 
ed April 4. At the end of April they sailed 
again, and after touching at St. Helena and 
Ascension, for the purpose of repeating the 
magnetic observations before made at those 
{slands, proceeded to Rio Janeiro, & thence, 
as above stated, to England. 

Among the memorable objects of the voyage, 
the volcano was the most memorable. Its ap- 
pearance is spoken of by all the officers and 
crew as of stupen¢ ous beauty; and some idea 
may be formed of its grandeur when we state, 





to open and shut as easy as a house door; and 


that on sailing away from tt ina direct course, 


feet in height, from which icebergs were con- | 


ity but one magnetic pole in the southern hem- | 
On the 23d, they rounded the last. 


form, truly astonishing ; as several of the offi- 
cers estimated each exploit at 10, 12 or 14 
feet in perpendicular height. 

| The geology near this phenomenon would 
‘be of extreme interest; but it was not attaina- 
‘able, and we have only to console ourselves 
with the abundance of specimens brought 
from other parts. Kerguelen’s land was rich 
in this respect, and seemed altogether to have 
been one of the most remarkable spots visited 
by the expedition.—We said it was of volca- 
nic origin; but it is a puzzle to tell exactly 
what it is. Covered with lava, imbeds im- 
mense fossil trees, some of them six or seven 
feet in circumference and numerous fine min- 
erals, quartz in huge masses in basaltic cav- 
erns; andother singular remains. It looks as 
ifa land had been submerged, and again 
thrown up to the surface by voleanic action; 
‘the former solid earth and all its products 
having been restored to view under an igne- 
ous power, which destroyed it. Hlere how- 
ever, our countrymen fored well, and were 
ifortunate in their magnetic observations. 
'They co ld not thin the multitudes of teal 
“which surrounded them, and afforded good 
table cheer, and an excellent species of the 
brassica tribe, though wild, furnished a ve- 
getable much esteemed after a long voyage. 
The seed of this cabbage furnished food tor 
/many birds, and several specimens were 
brought home, out of which, no doubt, some 
| will augment our fauna, Shooting these was 
one of the principal amusements of the offi- 
‘cers when not on duty. 


| The visit to Cape Horn, whither they run 
from the Faulkland islands, breught them 
(as we observed) acquainted with the natives 
of that wild promontory. They met them on 
an island, not on the mainland, buta place 
evidently much frequented by them, They 
“never met more than six or seven ofthe men 
|together, and found them a fearless and rath- 
er robust, active and well-looking race. They 
_were matchless imitators, and very dexterous 
‘thieves; had nothing to offer in barter but 
small pieces of skins; and were careful to 
‘prevent the appearance of their women. 
. These were kept sedulously ovt of sight; and 
in one instance, where a party from the ships 
surprised two of them crouching in a conceal- 
ed part, they leapt up and ran from them, 
screaching with terror. The ‘Jordan Island’ 
\of Captain Weddell’s map was near; and up- 
(on it, as upon others, rabbits (brought from 
ithe Faulkland Isles) were put aghore; and 
as the soil is light and sandy, and covered 
with grass and brush wood, they will no doubt 
‘thrive, and replenish the land. Our kind 
| Voyagers also, on other remote sWores where 
vessels will hereafter touch, landed rabbits, 
| poultry, goats, and sheep, of which their fu- 
lure successors may reap the advantage. 

|__ The boats of the natives of the Terra del 
Fuego are curiously built, and their bottom 
| ballasted with clay, on which their cooking 
is performed. The men, as we have said, 
are great mimics. One ofour officers dan- 
ced and sung Jim Crowto a set of them; 
land a Fuegisn immediately, to the great en- 
'tertainmet of the ships’ crews copied both 
dance and song: the first to perfection, and 
‘the last so well that it was thought he pro- 
nounced every absurd word while he jumped 
Jim Crow! 





Caution Tro Suavers.—At the Coart of Com- 
won Pleas, heldé-last-week in Northdmpton, on 
action was tried, founded upon a note of hand from 
defendant to plaintiff, for the sum of ninety dollars 
and interest. The defence set up waa, that plaintiff 
had taken usurious interest on the note. The 
Hampshire Gazetie states the case ag follows :— 


It appeared in evidence. that the defendent, 
about a year and a halfago, being under the neces- 
sity of raising the sum of one hundred and fifty dol- 
‘ars, applied to the plaintiff for a loan,—stating his 
necessity and offering at the same time to sell him 
& pair of oxen; that the plaintiff told him taat mon- 
ey was worth more than six per cent that defendant 
said he was willing to pay twelve per cent; that 
plaintiff replied that the law would not allow him to 
take twelve per cent in money, but he would take it 
in the way of catile,—and offered him sixty dollars 
for his oxen, and to let him have ninety dollars for 
his note, T'o this proposition the defendant agreed 
afier some remonstrance in regerd tothe extrava- 
gance of the interest, obtained by taking the oxen 
ala price, in his estimation, greatly below their real 
value,—and the contract was completed. It was 
Moreover, proved that the oxen were worth from 
ten to twenty dollars more than the plaintiff paid 


for them, and that the plaintiff a few days after- 


wards, sold the same oxen for e: dollars. These 
facts, the defendant’s cmanae : 


; clear! 
established the charge of usury; thet the sale of the 








t the dis-| 


d| ded merely as a bargain that might be properly and 


should be regarded as one and the sane transaction 
wnd that the foriciture should be asscssed acerding- 
ly. : Sad 

rhe counsel for plaintiff, on the other hand, 
contended that the trade for the cattle and the |uan 
of money on the note should not be confounded,— 
but treated as separate & independent transactions. 
—that the purchase of the oxen should be regar- 


rightfully made ina time when money is scarce, by 
aman having the cash in hand, and dealing with 
one in straightened circumstances, It was nothing 
against, the plaintiff that he had made a good bar- 
gain; it was very commen for wen possessed of 
money to make geod bargains, while others, in 
need of itmade sacrifices; and such transactions 
were never regarded as illegal or necessarily 
wrong. And with regard to the note, the counsel 
contended, that thus separated from the cattle trade 
there was no ground of objection to the plaintiff’s 
recovering the full amount of its face and legal 
interests, 

Judge Warren briefly charged the Jury in ex- 
planation of the law on the subject. He said, 
that in all cases, where more than six per cent in- 
terest is taken either directly or indirectly, the party 
so offending, is liable to forfeit three mes the whole 
amount of iaterest thus taken, 

The Jury regarding the whole as one transaction 
and believing that the p! tiff intended to take 
twelve per cent on the note, returned a verdict for 
the defendant accordingly. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








(( Jonaruan L. S: ANLEY, Esq, of this town, 
has been appointed Deputy Sheriff in place of 
Ezra Wuarrmany, Jr., resigned. 


“nother Big Pig.—Maj. C. Steward of Anson 
killed a few days a pig of the Berkshire breed, six 
months and twenty three days old, which weighed 
when dressed, two hundred and sixty two lbs. If 
any one in this County will beat this we will agree 
to eat one of the spare-ribs, provided they will send 
ittous. [Skowhegan Clarion. 











Tella Yankee that it is impossible to doa thing, 
and he will be sure to try it. On hearing the old | 
adage that ‘it is impossible to make a whistle out | 
ofa pig’s tail,’ procured one, and stripped off the 
) Skin whole. After the same was sufficiently dried | 
} in the sun, he found no difficulty in fitting a mouth, 
piece, &c. and now it speaks most emphatically. 





A weighty Grand Jury.—The Newark Advertis- 
er speaks of a grand Jury which may well be said 
to consist of great men. It was found that the ag- 
gregate weight of the 20 members was 4072 lbs, 
which shows an average of 203 Ibs. They were 
quite as venerable for age, too, as remarkable for 
weight, their united ages being 1,949 years, show- 
ing an average of over 52 years. 





Horrible—The London Times states that re- 
cently adrummer of the 43 Regiment named Mc 
Callum, dropped down dead, whilst flogging a sol- 
dier condemned to receive 150 lashes for being 
drunk and striking a corporal while on duty. The 
dead drummer was moved to the rear, and another 
supplied his place to complete the sentence.’ 





There will be four Editors in the next Congress: 
Luther Severance of Augusta, Maine, Edmund 
Burke of Haverhill, N. HL, John Wentworth, of 
Chicago, Ill. We believe that Volney E. Howard, 
is elected from Mississippi, who has also been a 
prominent Editor in that State. 





The Eastern Argus says, that on Friday, afler- 
noon some scoundrel threw a good sized stone thr’o 
a pane of glass in the last passenger car, when the 
train which left Portland that afternoon was about 
50 rods this side of N. Berwick Depot. He was 
pursued into the woods, but whether taken, had not 
been ascertained at Portland. 





The Chinese soldiers dress in tight breeches, so 
closely fitted to their limbs, that when they fall, 
they are unable to rise again. Instead of firing 
cold lead at these poor barbarians, the warfare prac- 
tised was to terrify them, so that they wouid hug 
their mother earth, They are easily subdued in 
this manner. 





Destroying Cows.—Nineteen cows were burnt in 
Roxbury on Friday morning last, with the barn of 
Mr. Vila. The work of an incendiary it is said. 


A fellow named Hugh B. Orr, was convicted of 
burglary in Huntington county, Pa., a short time 
since, and sentenced to be imprisoned for four years 
in the western penitentiary. He contrived however 
to make his way out of the county jail, and not 
content with that, actually robbed Judge Wilson of | 
a hat, and an attorney named Blair of a pair of | 
boots, with which he made off. 








A Buffalo Schooner at Cincinnati.—There was an 
extraordinary arrival at Cincinnati last week—the 
two masted schooner Dolphin, Capt. Doyle, from 
Buffalo, New York, loaded with white fish, and 
bound for New Orleans. She entered the Ohio 
river, via. Cleaveland, through the Ohio Canal ; and 
is probably the first schooner that has ever been 
floated from the waters of Lake Erie to the Ohio. 


A Comfortable Salary.—The salary of the Right | 
Rey. Bishop Onderdonk, of the Episcopal Church, 
is five thousand dollars per annum. Ata recent 
meeting of the Vestry of Trinity Church, New 
York, the Bishop laid before the Vestry the absolute 
necessity he was under of an addition to his salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars. Twelve hundred was 
finally added. 


Discourteous.—During Wyman’s trial at Lowell, 
the Boston Post seys, that in the course of Judge 
Allen’s charge, he was reminded by Mr. Webster 
that he was mistaken in some points of the evi- 
dence, whereupon the Judge replied: “© The court 
cannot be interrupted, sir.” “And I will not be 
misrepresented, may it please your honor,” was 
responded. “Sit down, sir,” angrily commanded 
the court. 


Massachusetls Agent at New Orleans.—Mr. May- 
bine has declined the appointment of agent for 
Massachusetts, to look out for the interest of her 
colored citizens arrested in that city without any 
charge of crime. He declines the appointment on 
the ground that his duties as a citizen of Louisiana 
would not permit him to discharge the functions 
contemplated by it. Col. B. F. Hunt, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, also declines the agency for that 
port for similar reasons. 


Whole Vole of New York—Offcial.—The whole 
number of votes given at the late election in the 
State of New York, as it appears by the official 
returns, was 358,372. Of these there were Demo- 
crats 177,772; Whigs 156,313; Abolition 15,572; 
Native American 7,712. The majority of the De- 
mocratic Senatorial ticket over that of the Whigs, 
is 21,459. Compared with last year, there is a fall- 
ing off on the whole number of votes, of 43,091 ; 
Bouck having received 208,072; Bradish 186,091 ; 
Abolition 7,263—total 401,426. From the election 
of 1840 there is a falling off of 82,770—the whole 
number of votes then being, for Harrison 225,817, 
Van Buren 212,527, Abolition 2,798—total 441,142, 


Suffering Humanity.—Young Whittemore, who 
escaped from his sick room in a deranged state, at 
Calais, Me., several weeks ago, and who has vot 
been found since, although he was seen in the 
neighboring woods by several persone, is still said 
tobe alive and wandering about the woods in a 
wild state. Several persons in Calais state that 
his tracks have recently been seen in the light snow! 
It is avery singular affair that he has never been 
found, but still more so, that he should have lived 
exposed so long atime. Why izhe not caughtand 
taken care of ? 


Seven Men Executed at Havana.—A correspon- 
dent of the Louisiana Courier writes from Havan- 
na, under date of the Ith inst. 


























You will search in vain in the papers of the day 


for the usual details of arrest, trials and condemna- 
tion—the private history and exa ted anec- 
dotes, of the seven eriminals executed this morning 
—not a word upon the subject. The official publi- 
cation of the preeeedings will appear in three or 
fourdays. I say that seven of them were executed, 
but one of them had been dead twenty-four hours. 
To avoid, as he supposed he could, the disgrace of 
a public execution, he cut his throat; but the au- 
thorities were determined that the “spectacle” 
should not thus be deprived of its original ex. 
tent. lis corpse was brought out, tied to the 
stake, and shot with the others. It is said, but J 
will not be sure, that such is the exact fact, that 
these men were part of a regularly organized band 
of robbers that existed in the mountains previous to 
the time of T'acon, and which he either dispersed 
or destroyed. Recently some depredations of the 
few remaining—and they were men of substance, 
and living decently—caused their arrest, trial and 
condemnation. We are told that seven more will 
shortly share the same fute, and that it is supposed 
the band will be utterly exterminated. 

_ AS an instance of the prompt and severe jus- 
tice of the present day, take notice of the official 


article in the Diaro of the 9th, announcing the con- | 


demnation of two soldiers, followed by a short but 
forcible address ot Gen. O'Donnell to the troops. 
It appears that these soldiers encountered an En- 
glish captain and another person, who were asking 
their way through the streets, they decoyed them 
ito a retired spotand robbed them. Next day the 
captain made known the case tothe English Consul, 
who made an official report of it to the Governor, 


who very soon caused the culprits to be arrested, | 0! him, dat 


| The ship Westminister, on her late paseage fron 
London to New York, was strock by Jightnine 
|The occurrence is thus described by a pessenge * 
; “At 1 o'clock, on the 4th instant, | was standi: ’ 
in the round-house with the door open, watch); 
the storm and musing upon the mighty works «| 
God’s hands as manifested in the warring elem 
I could see the lightning’s flash through the cloud. 
of spray, spun from the crest of the waves, by ; 
| war of the storm prevented my hearing the thyp; 


| Suddenly a ball of electric fluid burst apparer 


| over the galley, with a report like that of a piece of 
ordnance, followed instantly with such a peal of 


thunder as made the ship tremble. Fortunately we 
had just hove the ship to, and the watch were » | 
aft hauling upon the main-sheet; they felt t) 
shock, and described it as resembling the stroke of 
a billet of wood pon the leg. Capt. Hovey we 
standing upon the quarter-deck, holding on with, 
| his right hand by the main topsail halyard, and wa 
| struck senseless upon the deck. He however + on 
| recovered his footing, but found his right hand, arm 


) and side, benumbed by the stroke. { was about 
| eight feet from him, concealed from view by thy 
'angle of the round-house, which was filled “with 
sulphurous gas, but I felt nothing of the shock.” 


a 

/ missing man found.—Some weeks back Mr. 
|Peleg Noyes, who keeps the half-way house b 
tween Albany and Schenectady, came to this city, 
,and suddenly disappeared, no one could tell how 0: 
| where. The matter was noticed in the public jou 
nals, but no account whatever could be obtained 0! 
| him until yestegday, when his wife received a Jette: 
ew Orleans, 17th inst., which fully 


On the tenth day from the commission of the act, | accounted for his sudden disappearan@@y On the 
one of the perpetrators was executed, and the oth-| dist of October, Mr. Noyes was invited to accow- 
er put into chains and hard Jabor for ten years. It) P®”Y @ friend on board the ship Return, then going 


is said that the English captain and the Consul. | 
when they found how severe was to be the pumish- 
ment of the robbery, interceded tor their lives, but | 
the Governor declined ameliorating their sentence 
in any way. Blood alone could wipe out the stain 
upon the character of the army, and give assurance | 
to the peaceable citizens that protection and not | 
oppression was its vocation. | 


to New Orieans, which he did, and went down the 
Say in her, with the intention of returning in the 
steainboat which towed her out. But when Mr. 
Noyes thought he had gone far enough in the le 
turn, and came on deck to get into the steainboat. 
he found that he was a little too late, as the steam 
boat had cast off the ship and was then a consi: 


erable distance from her, steering for New Yo. 


Since the days of 'Tacon, not only are instances | Mr. Noyes had therefore no choice but to continuc 


of robbery or other acts of violence of rare occur- 


rence, but when the criminals are caught, their pun- 
ishinent is swift and sure. 








in the ship and go on to New Orleans, where he 
arrived on the Ith or 17th of November. He in 
mediately wrote to his wife, who showed the letter 
to the Postmaster of Albany, from whom the Mayo. 


The official] returns show that New York, Massa- | of this city received a letter yesterday forenoon, 


chusetts, and Maine, are the largest ship owning 
; 
States in the Union. 


Tonnage of the State of New York. 
New York, 459 474 O1 


Champlain, 2 220 15 
Socketts Harbor, 2 400 89 
Oswego, 9 G70 38 
Niagara, 112 Os 
Genesee, 556 28 


Oswegatchie, 
Buffalo Creek, 
Sag Harbor, 


921 92 
17 108 26 
21 174 65 











Total, 513 788 52 
Tonnage of Massuchusetts. 

Newburyport, 21 041 08 
Ipswich, 2 275 03 
Gloucester, 16014 75 
Salem, 34311 91 
Marblehead, 8814 
Boston, I48 502 23 
Plymouth, 28 5U5 45 
Fall River, 8 715 53 
New Bedford, {8 520 71 
Barnstable, 133 027 58 
Edgartown, So 13 
Nantucket, 32 048 30 

Total, 494 894 28 
Excess of N. York over Mass., 18 804 34 

Tonnage of Maine. 

Passamaquoddy, 8 863 12 
Machias, 14 401 01 


Frenchman’s Bay, 15 500 46 


Penobscot, 95 108 03 
Beliast, 33 176 16 
Waldoborough, 56 191 St 
Wiscasset, 12 989 20 
Bath, 48 639 70 
Portland, 54 530 78 
Saco, 3 353 43 
Kennebunk, 8 780 25 
York, ted 33 


281 429 57 


Accidents.—The body of Miss Lovisa Barrett was 
found on the evening of the 2d ot Nov. in the wa- 
ter at the head of Patten’s Bay in Surry, Me. A 
Coroner’s Inquest was held on the body by Byron 
W. Darling, Esq, one of the coroners of the Coun- 
ty of Hancock, and the jury returned a verdict that 
tue deceased was accidently drowned. 

On Friday evening, last, about Gusk, as Mr. 


informing him that Mr. Noyes was alive and we'll. 
[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


1 hint to mothers.—Horace Mann remarks: “ It 
has been ascertained that almost one fifth of al! thy 
ichildren born, die before they are one year old 
that one fourth die betore they are two yenrs old ; 
and that betore they attain the age of five years, 
}more than one third of the human race are bhurric: 
to apremature grave! What would a shepherd o 
a farmer say to such mortality among the floc! 
and herds? Would he not ferret out the cause, and 
apply the remedy? And how much of human life 
and suffering might be saved, would mothers bu 
| study the writings of Combe, Brigham, and othe: 
of the same class, upon dietetics and human con 
stitution ; and throw the works of Maryatt, Bulwer 
jand Boz under the grate.” 


| 





| Demerara.—A singular occurrence took place in 
this island last month, between Dr. Clefion, a Cath 
| olic, and the Catholic Bishop. 

The Catholic Clergy were all absent from tlh: 
colony on a certain occasion, and Dr. Clefton had 
been requested by one of them, before he went, tu 
read prayers from the missal. 

On the arrival of the Bishop, he publicly charged 
Dr. Clifton with a canonical offence, and threaten 
ed, unless ample apology in writing was made, to 
| pronounce against him the major excoumunication, 
| ‘and curse his family and generation,’ 

Dr. Clifton arose in his pew, apparently to ad 
dress the Bishop, when the latter descended hasti|, 
from the altar, laid his hand upon the Doctor's co! 
lar, and ordered the police men to turn hin out 
| Some confusion ensued, but finally the Doctor wa: 
}taken out of the church and to the police station, 
| where he was detained in custody, two hours, when 

a charge was preferred against him for disturbing 
| the worship. 
In return the Doctor preferred a charge against 
| the Bishop and two others for an assault and batt 
i ry, on which they were bound over for trial. 

The Doctor’s offence was, it appears, thet when 
reading the prayers, he inadvertently or ignorantly 
stood within the railing of the altar or sanctuary. 





A celebrated physician lately called to attend 
professionally the daughter of a rich gentleman, 
who was very wan and feeble, and after heariug 
her complaint wrote a recipe. After reading it 
they found it an order to buy a jump rope, with or 
ders that the young lady jump the rope briskly ten 
minutes at a time every day, once in two hours, foi 
a month, which she was wise enough to fo! 
low, and before the month expired was as healt! 
as any farmers daughter in the country. We guess 





Jonathan Knowles, (saysthe Belfast Republican) | 
was returning home from Belfast village, in his 
wagon and crossing a bridge over the brook, his] 
horse started ata pile of stones at the side, and | 
there being no railing on the bridge, the wheel 
went over on one side, and threw Mr. K. into a 
deep gully, perhaps fifteen feet, upon a heap of 
stones, Mr. K. crawled into the honse of Mr. 
Webster Banks, where he was taken care of, and 
thence conveyed home. He wil probably recovor, 
though his wounds may cripple hii for life, 





Important T'reaty between Texas and the Indian 
Tribes —By a late arrival from Texas, says the N. 
O. Tropic of the 11th ultimo, we have received 
“The Northern part of the Republic,” of the date 
of the 14th of October last. From that paper we 
gather an account of a Treaty of perpe;ual amity 
having been concluded on the !9th September, be- 
tween Gen. Tarrant and Judge Terrell, the Texiar 
Commissioners, and ten Indian tribes, viz., the Ti- 
wahconnes, Keachies, Wacoes, Caddees, Anadah- 
koas, Ironies, Cherokees, Boluxies, Delawares, and | 
Chickasaws. 








Exemplary Damages.—Miss Bishop has recently 
recovered, in the United States Circuit Court for 
the western district of Pennsylvania, $6500 dama- 
ges against Stockton & Moore, for injuries sus- 
tained by the upsetting of one of their stages, 
betweer. Baltimore and Wheeling, in January, 1842, 
It was proven that the driver was drunk. Miss 
Bishop had her arm broken, and was otherwise seri- 
ously injured; and the damages were given to be 
considered not only compensatory but exemplary. 





Great Yuld.—Andrew Johnson, Esq., of this 
town, has harvested his carrot crop, which has yiel- 
ded the enormous weight of 6790 Ibs. which grew 
on 36 reds ofland. They are ofthe orange kind, 
and many of them measure four or five inches in 
diameter, and from 1 to 2 feet long. Ofthree mon- 
sters which stand at the side of our desk, one is 26 
inches long. Those who love good pies, and have 
no squashes, should get a supply of this carrot, as 
they make excellent pies. 

We also learn that Mr. George Lee has raised 
this season, 21 bushels of carrots on a piece of 
ground 8 feet by 20, which is a great yield — 

{Havherhill Gazette. 





Gov. Kavanacu.—The Lincoln Republican of 
Thursday last, states that the Governor’s health is 
still failing, and is feared he will not be able to at- 
tend the sitting of the Council on the 13th. 


A good natured hint—-The Kennebec Journal 
compliments the public houses at Augusta, but 
adds: “If there is a fault about them, it is in having 
rather too great a variety of refreshments.” 


The Charter Oak could not get up to Bangor last 
week, on account of the ice in Crosby Narrows, 
where it is said to be 5 feet thick! ! 


Green Peas. were quite plenty inthe New-Or- 
leans markets on the 16th inst. They were not 
very dear considering the season, and fur two dimes 











a good many of our city girls might use the sawe 
medicine to advantage. 


Hymenial Jokes.—M rricd, near Fayette, Miss., 
onthe 20th ult. by the Rev. J. G. Jones, H. M. 
Youngblood, Esq., editor of the Southern Watch: 
Tower, to Miss Rebecca M. Armstrong. Who wil! 
say now that the rights of the South are not safe, 
when its “Watch Tower” is fostered by the strong 
arms of its young bloods! , 

Married, in Bangor, Me., Mr. John Weed, to 
Miss Eliza Lany. The Richmond Star prenounces 
this a Miss-E-Lany-ous approximation to the Weed. 
The question is, did Eliza chews ber husband of her 
own free will and accord? If not so, there will be 
some biting and scratching between them. 





A hard Case—Circumstantial Evidence —In 18.-- 
41, James Arnold of Chautauque county, N. Y., 
was robbed, on the Syracuse Railroad, ot $41,000. 
His creditors, however believed that he had not 
been robbed, but had secreted his money for the 
purpose of defranding them. They commenced a 
suit against David Hurjbert, the person to whom 
Arnold sold his store and obtained judgement 
against him for the amount of A.’s debts under a 
plea that he had conspired with A. to cheat them. 
Under these judgements they took from hii all his 
property, amounting to $12,000. Evidence had just 
come to light which establishes the fact that Arnold 
was robbed. And that there was no collusion b: 
ween him and Hurlbert. This is a ‘ard case. 
Arno!d and Hurlbert Jost both their property and 
reputation, and whether either of ¢hem have avy 
remedy is doubtful. 


4 Queer Man.—Jobn W. Jones of Louisville 
Ky., has been sentenced to the penitentiary 
for living with two wives, Jones said, when he had 
one wife she would fight him; but when he got two 
they fought each other, and left him in a state of qui- 
etude. According to this the temptation to poly- 
gamy is strong. 





Another Seduction by a Minister —The Pittsborg 
(N. Y.) Republican says:—The Rev. L. Ree, 
late pastor of the Presbyterian Courch in this village 
was brought before the Champlain Presbytery on 
Tuesday last, upon the charge of seduction, and 
unchristian and improper conduct. The trial con 
tinved three entire days and evenings, and after a 
mst painful and impartial investigation, he was 
convicted on all the charges, and deposed from the 
ministry. The victim of seduction was a girl only 
seventeen years of age, and a member of his churcli. 
But we forbearto remark upon the enormity of the 
defence, as disclosed by the witnesses ; our church 
mourns, ovr community suffers, and mercy itse'! 
weeps over such exhibitions of the depravity of poor 
human nature, 


and Exports of the United States.—Accot 
ding to the official tables, the gross amount of 1" 
ports into the United States from October 1, I*!!, 








a full modicum could be purchased for two persous. 


to Sept 30th, 154 ‘ 
was d > “ a - $100,162,087 
Of the above, there was imported onl 
in foreign vessels Se Lott : 
In American vessels. - : 88,724,204 
The gross amount of exports for the * 
same your,Wus - - ~ = 104,691,504 
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Poultry.—It ts scarcely éredibie how valuable is 


the poultry in the United States. By the census of i 


i240 it was returned at SIQIT7THL70. New York 
contributes €3.375,029, wifich ts more ‘than the 
value of all its swine, half the value of its sheep, 
the entire value of its néat cattle, and five times 
more than the value of all the horses and mules in 


' Ge. 
the state. 





Seven Years’ Pumpkins.—There is now on exhibi- 
y . 
tion at Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s extensive Agri- 
Itnral 
eulturai 
Market, called the seven years’ variety, that was 
raised in 1838, consequently it is now five years 
old, and stillin a good state of preservation. Seeds 
of this variety were first sent to Boston from Wash- 
ington in 1835, by the Hon, Abbot Lawrence, then 
tepresentative in Congress, 
WASHINGTONIANS ATTEND!! 
Tiere will be a meeting of the Washingtonians 
of Winthrop and vicinity, at Washingtonian Hall, 
on Thursday evening next (14th) at 6 o’clock. 
[important business requires a punctual attendance 
of the members. Per Order. 








Dl 
——— 


Married 
In Wayne, December 2¢, by Rev. B. H. Stinch- 
ficld, Mr. Alonzo A. Luce, of Wayne, to Miss Al- 
mira MeNear, of Boston. 


In Augusta, John Edward Ham to Miss Julia A. 
Johnson, 


In Waterville, Rev. Abraham H. Granger, of | 


Warren, to Miss Frances M. Kimball. 
In Boston, Isaac H. Chandler to Miss Caroline 
lizabeth, daughter of Earl Shaw, Esq. 


‘ tured to embz i , j ns —- 
ln Hampden, 80th alt by John Williams, Esq. of ie te tee ap the enterprise of ita publicatice 


Bangor, Doet. Rufus L. Hinckley, of Boston, to 
Mrs. Eliza Ann Fulmur, daughter of Capt. Isaac 
llopkins of H. 

In Augusta, on Monday last, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. John Savage, of Augusta, to Mrs. Jane Morrill, 
of this town, 





DRED, 


In Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Charles 


Lnincaster. Nsq. and daughter of the late Jos. North, 


of Augusta, aged 33. 


In Vassalboro’, Mrs. Lois, relict of Jona. Cross, 


aged 7:2, 
In Argyle, at the residence of his father, Mr. Cal- 
vin W, Newton, aged 23. 


In Stow, Mass. 25d ult. after a short and severe 


illness, Abrahain Whitcomb, aged &5 vears 2 tnos. | 


5 days. Ile was in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and 
aiso at the surrender of Burgoyne in 1788. 


In Albany, Geo. Albion UO. Greenwood, formerly | 


of Farmington, aged 23. - 








— re 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Nov. 27, 

1343. [Neported for the Boston Daily Advertiser, & 
Patriot.] 


At market, 950 Cattle, 120 Stores, 2800 Sheep, | 


and 1040 Swine. 

’races—Beet Cattle—We quote extra 4 25a 4 
0; first quality $4.a 425; second quality 3 50 « 
) 703 third quality 2 50 a3 25. 

Darrelling Catthe— Mess 3 12 1-2a3 25; No. | 

i2a275; No. 2, $2 

Stores—'l'we year old $8 a 12; three year old 
ila 7. 

Sheep--Small lots from 75c to 150. Wethers 


froin 1 25 to $2. 


? 


. | 
Swine—Sales quick at an advance; lots to ped- 


dic 43-3 a 4 1-2c¢ for Sows, 5 3-83 a 5 1-2c for Bar- 





rows. Oho hogs from 2 3-4 to de. At retail from 
1 i-2 to Ge. 
Notice. 


Pi 

rev lil subscriber being desirous to make a change 
A oon his business, would notify those who are in- 

debted to bim @ account of more than six months 


-tonding, thatal they would settle with him, they | 


juust do it suun. 
JAMES H. 


\V inthrop, December 5. 1843. 


MERRILL. 


bb ett we Piease return to E. M. CLARK the 
Singing book ** Carmina Sacra,’? ‘The name of 
John Winslow was written In it. 





issolutiow of Copartacrship. 
PENILE subscribers hereby give notice, that the Copart- 
4 nership of HloumeEs, BaeiGHam & Co. is this 
day dissolved by mutanl consent. All persons having 
demands against said firm are requested to present 
them to lionmes & BaiGHam for payment, and all 
» rsons indebted to said Company must pay the same 
tv Llulmes & Brigham afuresaid. 
k. HOLMES, 
T. C. BRIGHAM, 
JOS. 8. BISHOP. 
Winthrop, Dec. 1, 1843. 
rp HOLMES & BRIGHAM still continue to keep 
on hand a large assortment of Drugs, Paints, Oils, Dye- 
iufls and Groceries, which they oller on reasonable 
terns. 
E. Hi. Stevens, 

+ r » 
PAINTER, GUAZLIER, 
AND 

7 * _ 
PIPER MAIWGER. 
Wee respectfully inform the inhabitants of 

Winthrop and vicimity that he continues to oc- 
cupy the shop in’ Winthrop Village nearly oppo- 
ite the Washingtonian House, where he may at all 
lines be found ready to attend to either of the above 
hi tie hes 
v. S. The above keeps constantly on hand and 
for sale mix'd paint of all colors ready foruse. Also, 
for sale, a tew first rate Stleighs. 


Standard Veriodical for Youth. 
/l new volume of Robert Merry 's Museum, Edited by 
8.’ G. GOODRICH, 
luihor of Peter Parley’s Tules. 

uary, 144. 

PRBIIE publishers of this very popular magazine 
for Youth being anxious to be more fully enti- 

tled to the suceess which has attended their efforts, 
wonld announce to their patrons that they intend 
to make the forthcoming volume far more interest- 
ing than any of its predecessors, The Editorial de- 
partment will still be under the management of S_ 
(;. GOODRICH, Esq., the highly popular author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales, whose fame as one of the most 
Niscinating writers for youth is too extensively dif- 
fused to need further comment. A variety of new 
nl pleasing articles are now ready and will ap- 


Commencing Jan- 


pear in this volume, net inferior in interest, to the | 


Travels of Thomas Trotter,’ “ The Siberian Sa- 
ble Hunters,” “* Story of Philip Brusque,”’ “ Adven- 
tures of Robert Merry,’ and others which have been 
fiiished im the preceding volumes. ; Every article 
will be thoroughly digested before at is admitted ta- 
to this work, and great cares will be taken that it 
rlall not contain any thing inconsistent with moral- 
ily and virtue. Commencing in January, we shall 

-o introduce a piece of Music in every number. 
Woe have also in progress a variety of new and stri- 


king Engravings, designed by Mr, H. Billings, for 


iis work exelusively. In short, the publishers are 
ictormined to make this magazine as good as talent, 
care, attention and liberal expense, 
and, and they respectfully ask aun Mr, Robert Mer- 
'y’s friends to give them their kind support and en- 
‘irigenent. ‘he terms of the Museum will coa- 
tiiue as before, viz :—One dollar per annum, tn ad- 


{ 


lu order, however, to give al} an opportunity to 
ruse Mr, Merry’s work, the publishers prepese to 
ike the following ([7* Great inducements to Clubs. 
ior $3 we will send 4 copies of the,Museum I year. 
rT: m 66 a“ 7 “ss “ es 


WW «“ “ 45 “ 6 i « 
ts Hy 66 “ 32 “ee bd 1 66 
o4 « “ 40 “ “ Bie, 


‘he Cash in all eases to be sent in advance, and 
le of expense to as, and, if convenient, the whole 
\unber should be sent to.one address. Letters en-) 


‘ 
Tree 


. 





Warehonse in the Rotunda of Quincy | 


can make it,|* 


‘ug money for the above work, if post paid er, 1844. His immense subscription list, the merit and 
luoy be sent at our risk, provided the money 18 | number of his contribuiors, the high order of tho 
closed in the presence of the Post Master, ad~ | ongravets engaged, the number and variety of ele- 
essed BRADBURY, SUDEN & CO. | ant plates @ ready purchased and on haud, and the 
‘v.10, School Street, Bustoo, Mass. 8 


| ea 





————— | aineAse facility whieh his capital and position giv 


Maine Farmer for is44., him to proseeute the work, render any efforts at rie 


a valry a matter of ridicule. Every number of 1 
PROSPEC rus work issued, bears with it the evidence of ins t 
OF THE imphant success, and establishes the impossibili 
of successful competition. "y 
TWELFTH VOLUME Every number of Graham's Magazine is isseed at 
OF THE 


a cost of nearly $4009—the plates alone cost nearl 
half that sum. Most of the plates are from 


OR{GINAL AMERICAN PAINTINGS, 


Executed expressly for the proprietor, for engravings 
for the Magazine. Among the pictures painted for 





MAINE FARMER, 


|< Family Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Me- 


chante “Irts, General Intelligence, 8c. &c. 
he subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he has purchased the entire establishment of 
the Maine Farwer, and has made arrangements to 


\ * . . 
| commence its publication at Aueusta on the first of 
January next. « 


It may not be very necessar 
people of Maine 





Artist, several by LENTZE, CHAPMAN, INMAN, 


others of the best artists of America. The cest ¢ 
getting up embellisiiments in this style, may be estie 








y to say much to the 
explanatory of the designs, or com- 


mendatory of what is now one of the oldest Aeri, | Utes Cost $200 each, and will cost us, some of them, 
cultural Publications in the United States. =" | three times that sum to have them engraved and 


Durin . : ; 

; : &) worked off for the edttion of “Graham.” But no 
as been a taithful | c ; ‘ 

} cost shall be spared to keep our proud position, “at 


the head of the periodicals of the world.” 


AMERICAN AUTHORS CONTRIBUTORS 


the last eleven years this paper h 
friend to the farmers and mechanics, being almest 
exclusively devoted to the dissemination of their 
views and experience, and constantly employed in 

urging them “ take and maintain a high and covn- TO “GRAHAM.” 

, manding stand among thej f- sK , ie 

Though an tate te aetond telnet | Willkecs Pt lee _—* aa 

} * . ” d ; ; , , : ‘ J; 

| throughout the nation, in all the useful arts and! Henry W. Longfellow, Mn Frances S. Osgood, 

rege it has been more particularly devoted to | Thomas Colley Crattan, Mrs. Elizabeth O. Swith, 

| the interests of Maine—intent on developing her) Richard H. Dana, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 

| Fesources, endeavoring to elevate and defend her | James Fenimore Ceoper, Mrs. A. M. F. Aanan, 
reputation, and adhering with unwavering steadfast-| N. P. Willis, “Pr. £. Fr.” 

ness to her int+rests through evil and through good | Joseph C, Neal, \Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, 

report. — Chartes Fenno Hoffman.|*‘Maria Del Occidente,” 
Believing that a paper so well known to the pro-| Henry William Herbert, Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett 

dactive classes, and so well established in the confi- | James Russell Lowell, |Mrs. E.F. Etlet, 

dence of the people, would continue, not only tol Robert T. Conrad, Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, 

receive an adequate support, but also enlist many Frederick W. Thomas, Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, 











the volume for 1244, are two by SULLY, the great 


CONARROE, KOTPERMEL, THOMPSON, and! 


mated when we state that some of these picts | 


LS DS TARE PE. 


——— 


A Sreai chance for a farm. 


ge subscriber being advanced in years,and wish. | 

ing to retire from business, offers for sale the farw | 
on which he lives, in Monmouth. Said farm econtzins | 
nbout 90 acres of excellent land, well divided into 
tillage pastarage and mowing. It is well wooded and 
has a good supply of pine and hemlock timber upon 
Ht. Wt is well supplied with living water in the driest 
son, and a néver-failing well of water at the house. 
The buildmgs are in good repait, and consist of a 
thonse, barn, cider house and mill, and other out- 
buildings. 

There are few farms so conveniently situated as this, 
bit being one mile from Monmoath Academy, where is | 
ba flourishing school all the time, and within a mise | 
_ a half of three several grist and other mills. A 
meeting-house within a half mile. and it is fourteen 

iles from the Hailowel! and Augusta markets, it isal- 
-so in the midst of a good neighborhood. 

The whole will be sold on reasonable terms. A 
part of the purchase money will be wanted down, and 
the remainder may be paid by regular instalments, on 
geod security. Any body wishing one of the best 
farms in Kennebec had better call and examine it. 
ABRAHAM MORRILL. 








Winthrop, Sept. 20, 1843. 28 
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more to come up to its aid, the stibseriber has ven-| William Giilmore Simms.|Mr. Amelia B. Welby, 
_to Walter Colton, . 

And it is with no small coufidence that he appeals} Henry T. Tuckerman, 

to the people of Maine for patronage. He comes to Theodore 8. Fay, 

| them with no new or untried scheme—no ephemeral | Rufus W. Griswold, 

| production of the press—no literary bubbie to tickle | Edgar A. Poe, 

the fancy orto pander toa sickly taste for the trash | Albert Pike, 

of the day, so profusely thrown off to please for a| Cornelius Matthews, 

moment and be laid aside. He asks favors for an | George P. Morris, 

old friend that will continue, as it ever has, to be an | John H. M ancur, 

\impartial medium through which the farmers and | Epes Sargent, 

mechanics can communica’e and give to each other | Park Benjamin, 

the pleasing and useful fruits of individual experi- | Robert Morris, 

ence, thus mutually assisting and instructing each | Charles J. Petersen, 

other. | George I]. Colton, 

Though the Farmer has been thus long in the | a 
field, and has been instrumental in arousing many | 
| from apathy to activity, and in opening the eyes of 
| some to the advantages which surround them, it has 
}scarcely begun its perfect work. Years are to eom- 
| munities what moments are to individuals, and it ‘he most splendid engravings of all sorts lend 
| requires constant application to bring all the energies | their charm to the pages of Graham's Magazine. 
of a numerous and wide spread people into complete | Every thing in the way ot novelty and beauty that 
j and successful action. Henee the necessity of daily | has ever been inventod is laid uader coatribu- 

urging the subject upon them, of continually giving | tion. Nothing that eapital and taste can supply is 
|‘“‘line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little | omitted. First, asthe most elegant and appropriate, 
ver there a litile,’’ until all are aroused to unifurm | as well as the most popular embellishment, We place 
lanc oo . trearte ° ‘ onl? « "fp  F, » , _— : he a , 
| oP rcjud rape oi rang aohigaP re SARTAIN'S BRILLIANT MEZZOTINT 

. ; 4 | ENGRAVING. 

,loquy and reproach upon our State, because of its | We w he firs niin ii Sadie aid 
| northern position among its sisters of the Republic, | f Ve were the first pobre”: a this rps u “an 
and yetit has pleased the Almighty to bestow upon | of aoe - 1 a =~ ¥ pe en of yo 8 Me w 
jita much more bountiful supply of the elements of | eee . -* - - 1 He gp Pye ges : ort Beseg 
prosperity than has ever begun to be used or even | M8" of ourample list, called forth a host of imita- 
lacknowledged. To do away this prejadice —to | tors; but up to this time nothing has heen produced 
efute thestatements which ignorance has made, and to rival the qrortous pictures given in ‘Graham, — 
| 0 wrest her frem the false position in which some of Pie ee Lave, and ben Phe ¢ my en 
have placed her,and to put her, notonly in her true ~ tanta with ri host nse a pan nee = a ~ 
light, but to place that light so high aud wake it so | artate, sgh eer one We h oosmcap we : ar! 
| bright that all might see and acknowledge it, has ead of Americ as te hs 8 bus at ve Tpt oF 
; ever been the endeavor of the Editor and triends of these inimitable plates Under way, and shall give 

| the Paunae one in the January number. 
| How far it has succeeded, a comparison of the HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
| periods between its first commencement with small The series of elegant steel engravings from the 
)advantages and feeble support, and the present time, | burin of Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Smillie, Jack- 
|will show. How much shall be its further success | mon, Welch & Walter, and others, which have 
in this respeet depends on you tosay. Will you! graced Graham's Magazine, have never been sur- 
issist us by your patronage and your pens? Will passed in the country, and some of them, of which 
| you help in the laudable undertaking of assisting to | we may designate ‘The Fountain,’ ‘The Captives,’ 
make a feeble state a strong one, of developing re- | and the ‘Signal,’ have never been excelled in Europe. 
sources as yet undisturbed, and of showing to the | The exquisite line, and line and stipp'e engravings 
world the noble fruits of combined exertion in the | will be followed by a series now on hand for 1344, 
| cause of Agricultural and Mechanieal improvement? One or 
| If so, give us your names and influence. 

The Faruer will continue to be edited by F 
Hoximes, who has been its Editor from the beginning, 
and who has labored in the cause for little compen- 
sation compared with what he ouglit to have ré- . . ; 
| ceived, and aight receive ifall the rss in Maine, | the populs Syne S Joseph C. zeent, withor of 
‘Charcoal Sketehes, and will be finished for us in 
Yeager’s inimitable style. Mr. NEAL ranks as the 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

Mrs. J.T. Worthington, 

Miss Elizabeth 

Miss Mary L. Lawson, 

Miss Mary Davenant, 

Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, 

1. Hastings Weld, 

George Hill, 

Reynell Coates,M.D., 

1. K. Mitchell, M. D., 

ieorge Lunt, 

Alfred B. Street, 

William E. Burton. 
Besides these well known and vnirersally popular 

writers, many anonymous contributors of distinguish- 

ed merit furnish articles for nearly every number. 


GRAHAM'S ELEGANT EMBELLISHMENTS. 











of most magnificent subjects. more will 


appear in January. 
re 7 


STEEL. 





whe are able, would come forward and assist in a| 
| way that would be both profitable to themselves and | ap gt . , 
|to the public best humorist in America, and has long been known 
rn Z : P F as the ‘American Boz.’ His humorous talents are, 
The subscriber has incurred great expense in pur- | ! 
: . , er . | however, of a higher order than any yet displayed 
chasing the establishment and in procuring new 5 “. ae 
: . | by Dickens, and we feel sure that his articles will 
type and other embellishments, with a view of ren-| \- , , ‘ , : 
hab ; ibe hailed with delight by his countrymen. It is 
dering the paper equal to any im appearance and | © hat the Americ ople awoke t: sense of 
. : Ps. é : . } » ine D eTice ] awoke a sense 
typographical execution, and it is believed that its | ray wis ro oa a, eta ni ia : | 
. . ; age at is due , nal eniua : o thadeeahves 
| removal to Augusta, the capital of the State, as it is | “''*! $8 Cue to men OF real Zenius among themee yee, 
in opposition to the late fawning upon foreign libel- 
lers, and we are determined that Graham's Magazine 
shall lead in tnis holy undertaking, and by the em- 
ployment of the highest talent at liberal prices, to 
foster native talent, and to give encouragement to 
national literature. These sketches will no doubt 
be highly popular. 
FASHIONS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
The publisher of ‘Graham’ gives the correct fash- 
| ions for both ladies and gentlemen, in addition to 
“ A CARD. the usual number of steel and mezzotint engravings, 
ee: and does not omit a plate; or give the fashions in 
Broruer Hotmes:—Permit me, through your | place of one, when they appear in his book. Let 
° 5. © a p | ace 5 “4 a pes - 4 
tr " meee | ne eck: ag = . pe eainees ot | this be remembered. More elegant steel, line and 
Vayne, and vicinity generally, for their kind atten- | j,.77utint engravings appear in Graham's Magazine, 
tion during my protracted sickness, from which [| py 7 peasr rwetve. and the Colored Fashions and 
have not as yet fully recovered, and especially would | Colored Flowers in addition, with Humorous Etch- 
I say to the ladies of Wayne, Livermore, Fayette, ings and Literary Portraits, Wuicth NEVER APPEAR 
and Leeds, accept of my best bow, and warmest grat- 


IN ANY OTHER. 
itude, for the tokens of interest, and regard, so BRILLIANTLY COLORED FLOWERS. 
| repeatedly manifested in donations of oranges, lem- | 


, | ots | More particularly for the use of the ladies, and as 
ons, preserves of various kinds, jellies, tarts, pies, | : 


lan attractive embellishment, we shall continue to 
cheese, butter, elegantly stamped, at the very | sive the handsomest specimens of colored flowers 
‘thoughts of which, the mouth of an epicure would | of the feld and garden—a sort of illustration pecu- 
| water; in fact, every thing that could tempt the | jjarly appropriate for the study of persons of taste, 
appetite of a convalescent, was showered upon me land widely sought after by all lovers of the beauti- 
with ho niggardly hand. God bless the ladies ‘ ful. 
Should disease lay its withering hand upon them,! GRaHAMS LITERARY PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
| may they never be wanting in dttentions so grat- Graham’s Magazine is the only periodical that has 
ifying, or friends as kind. ’ had the enterprise and sagacity to give to the world 
I would also take this opportunity to express my | q {y/| series of highty finished portraits of our dis- 
‘thanks to Dr. Megquier for his assiduous attention, | t,nguished literati: “This isa most valuable featare, 
‘and valuable medical services. N.H. CAREY. and, as the list embraces the face of every literary 
Wayne, Nov. 27th 1545. person of note in the Union, the series will be worth 
—— ee “hae” more than a hundred doflars in any library, or on 
Rouse for Saic. the centre-table of any lady or gentleman of taste 
FYE subscriber offers for sale the} and refinement. The whole will costthe publisher 
House he now lives in. There is) at least fifteen thousand dollars, a princely outlay, 
attached to the house a wood shed, Barn | which we are enabled to make from the liberality of 
and something short of two acres of ex- 


the Ameriean people in supporting a standard na- 
cellent land, with a small orchard, principally graf- 


tional work, 
ted. Said property will be sold at a great bargain. MUSIC BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 
For further particulars enquire ef 


, “OYRS We have under way some fine original music for 
Winthrop, Nov. 23, 1843 WILLIAR ROFES. the pages of ‘Graham.’ This is a desirable matter 
i ; vi + wes Weoe 


ie — - —|particularlysto subscribers in the country. This, 
“At the head of The Periodice | wiih the brilliant array of attractions before enumer- 
cals of the G8 orld. ated, at the price named, will render Graham's 
GRAHAM'S LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN'S | Magazine the most popular and the cheapest period- 
MAGAZINE FOR 1844. 


ical in America. 
TUE JANUARY NUMBER WILL BE ISSUED TO POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS. 
ON DECEMBER 10, 1543. The high merit of Graham's Magazine considered, 
RAHAM'S MAGAZINE bas long enjoyed tho | the publisher fatiers himself that the following lib- 
é ai 5 F ; ones ad 
edvieble reputation of being the best periodical eral terms will induce thousands to subscribe. 
‘in the U. States, both in the quality and number of 


;% more central situation and more visited by people 
(from all parts, will be an advantage to his friends ia 
sending in their names, communications and remit- 
tances. 

Terms. One dollar and seventy-five cents per 
annum if paid in alvance; Two dollars if paid 
within the year; Two dollars and fifty cents if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. 

RUSSELL EATON. 
Anzgusta, November 2), 1843. 





















To CLUBS, the following proposals are made :— 
two copies for $5; five for $10; eight for $15; 
eleven for S20. 

To the Postmaster, or other person, forming a 
Club, the Publisher will forward a Novel for every 
subseriber sent, so that, by varying the books, a 
complete library may be obtained by any person in 
a short time, 

SINGLE COPIES, THREE DOLLARS 
ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

And to the persen sending the money, a copy of 
‘RING WOOD THE ROVER, Herbert's Prize 
Novel, and *LilE GEMS OF ART ANDBEAUTY, 
a beautifal work for a lady’s centre-table, containing 
thirteen splendid steel and mezzotint eagravings, 
will be forwarded gratia. 

Editors copying will be entitled to an exchange 
for one year. Address, GEO. R. GRAHAM, 

No, 93, Chesnut sireet, Philadelphia. 


jlron and steel. 
TANLEY & CLARK have for sale English and! 
«Swedes Iron flat and roand, all sizes. Swedes, Ger- 
man Am. Drawnand Cast Steel. Nail plate, IL N 


its embellishments, and in the tone of its literary 
matter. It is the cheapest as well asthe best. For 
he vear 1843, the publisher has given about 100 
pages more original reading matter than any of his 
cotemporaries, and more original steel engravings, 
in addition to the fashion plates and colored flowers. 
The cheapness and merit of a Three-Dollar Maga- 
zine over all others aréapparent, which has made 
an outlay of over 

SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS GREATER 

THAN OTHERS, ; 

and an additien of engravings over other magazines 
that woold embellish the costliest annual. The 
publisher is, however, satisfied that nothing bat real 
excellence can maintain the high position that his 
periodical has attained in the United States, and, as 
the taste improves and extends for good works, that 
nothing of a humbug order will be. tolerated. 

The publisher does not hesitate to say, that he de- 
es all competition with Graham's Magazine for 


PER 








Mrs. **Mary Clavers,”’ if 


Sogart, | ly 


These engravings will, forthe most partysHustrate bof our most celebrated biblical scholars, and other 


‘ical to the public, we wish to make it clearly under- 


To Publishers of Papers thro’- 
ut the United States and Brit- 
= “a = 
ish North America. 
The Publisher of the following works respectful- 
requests of newspaper proprietors, that they will 
copy the following advertisement, and where it is 
convenient and practicable, act as Agents in receiv- 
ing subscriptions, or appointing some frend as a 
substitute in their neighborhood. 

Newspaper publishers and proprietors in all our 
principal villages and towns, will do well to adver- 
tise the work conspicuously—act as Agents—and re- 
ceive subscriptions fur the same at their respective 
offices. 


a 


SEIRS POPULAR PICTO- 
RIAL WORKS, 


The most splendidly illustrated volumes for familics 


- wv eo ee te 
| "Please te real the followeg tow the Caied! A Bo LINCOLN & CO. 


i his order. 


| which they are now able to print the same number | 





ever issued on the American continent, containing | 
more than two thousand beautiful engravings, de- | 
signed and executed by the most eminent artists of | 
England and America. Pablished and sold by 
Sears & Walker, Nos. 114 Fulton and. 122 Nassau | 
Street, New York city. 


Just published, (a six dollar book published and sold 
at three dollars.) 


The Christian’s Gift for 1*44. 

The most splendidly illustrated work oo Bible [fis- | 
tory ever offered to the American public, embel- 

lished with several hundred new and fine engra- 

vings—the whole work (two volumes in one) ma- 

king seven hundred large and closely printed octa- | 
vo pages, elegantly bound in gilt, and lettered, in | 
the most finished style of modern book making. 

Price only three dollars being the cheapest work ee- 

erissued in the world ! The publishers respectiully 

request clergymen, teachers of Sabbath Schools, 

heads of families and booksellers, to examine his 

new, cheap, and splendidly illustrated work. ‘The 

character and contents of this volume are better de- 

fined by its expressive title. 

Sears .Vew and Complete Tlisto- 

ry of th: Holy Bible, 

As contained iv the Old and New Testaments. from 

the Creation of the world to the full establishment 

of Christianity. Containing « clear and comprehen- 

sive account of every remarkable transaction record- 

ed in the sacred Seriptures during a period of up- 

wards of four thousand years. With copious Notes, 

critical and explanatory, forming an il/ustrated com- 

mentary on the sacred text. Parti. The Old Tes- 

tament History. Part 2.. The New Testament 

History. By Robert Sears: aided by the writings 


learned persons, who have made the Scriptures their 
sindy. ‘Two volumes in one. 

*,” Commentators, lexicographers, oriental trav- 
ellers, and Biblical critics of the greatest name, have 
been extensively and carefully consulted in prepar- 
ing this work. The ediior trusts it will be found 
worthy of the patronage of Christian Pastors, in- 
structors, and parents of all denominations, and well 
calculated under the Divine blessing, to enlighten 
the understandiog, purify the heart, and promote 
ihat knowledge by which we may obtain happiness 
im this world, and eternal salvation in that which is 
to come. 

The following is from the United States Literary 
Advertiser. 

* The most splendid Gift Book of the season, and 
the cheapest and most useful work ever issued on 
either side of the Atlantic, is Sears’ Vew and Com- 
plete History of the Bible, deduced from the labors 
of the most renowned Biblical scholars of old coun- 
tries, incorporated with numerous original and euri- 
ous embellishinents, engraved by the first artists— 
which has just made its appearance. This work 
proves not only an elegant, but a most interesting 
and valuable volume. Evidently no pains or cost 
have been spared to render it such; and when itis 
remembered that it is the production of the well 
known editor of the “Bible Biography’ and other 
pictorial works, which have such an extreordinary 
popularity, we feel assured that the moet sanguine 
anticipations of the Christian public will not fail of 
being realized. From what we have seen of it, we 
predict this work willbe pronounced at once the 
mest useful and splendid of all of Mr. Sears’ pictorial 
publications. Literature, profane and sacred, has 
been combined, with the aic of several hundred ele- 
gant embellishments, to produce a work eminently 
adapted asa family book of the very best order ; 
while we consider it also as one of the most cheapest 
ever presented to American patronage. Of the des- 
criptive and explanatory letter press, it is enough to 
say that the records of ancient history, aud the re- 
searches of the best theelogians, have been put in 
requisition for the elucidation of Scripture diffi.ul- 
ties, and the il!ustration of obsolete customs, manners, 
&e ; and the fault will be with the public if sacha 
book fails of unexampled success.”’ 


Rich, Amusing, and Instructive 
Book. 
*“ He who blends instruction with delight, 
Profit with pleasure, carries all the votes.” 


} Sears’ Guide to Knowledge. 


| 


A splendidly illustrated work, comprising the 
foes series of embellishments ever presented to the 
merican public, in one handsome large octavo vol- 
ume, of 500 pages, elegantly bound. Price only 
$2.50. This splendid volume comprises within it- 
self a complete library of 


USEFUL & ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 


Condensed in form, familiar in style, and copious in 
information, embracing an extensive range of sub- 
jects in Literature, Science and Art. 


Reading for fil: 


Cheapest and best Family Magazine in merica! 


SEEIRS VEW WONTHLY 
Magazine. 

A Monthly Miscellany of Moral and Religious Tn- 
struction, embellished with numerous engravings. 
Puvlished on the Ist of every month, in paris of 
forty to fifty large octavo pages each (double columns) 
at 18 3-4 cents per part, payable on delivery. ‘To 
mail subscribers, T'wo Dollars per annum, invaria- 
bly in advance. ; 

' Pe offering such a miscellany as the above period- 





stood what is the object proposed to be accomplish- 
ed by its publication, and what will ingartbly be 
the character of its contents; and by ne species of 
disguise, or form of deception, attempt to make an 
i ion or gain a favor, without possessing a le- 
gitumate claim to their enjoyment. “ Sears Family 

zine’ 1s a periodical whose object is to collect, 
condense, and systematize the great mass of standard 
general knowledge, contained im works so numer- 
ous and volumnious as to be altogether beyond the 

















D, N. aud Spike rods. Nails all sizes from 3d to 60d. 


reach of mankind in general ; and, thus collected 





and prepared, to place it, LY its cheapness and com 


. ; . “ 
States Literary Advertiser, of January, 134}. 


r 

| 
*“ A new and literary enterprise nas been com. | 
| 
' 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BIRNABY FF MOVERS 
Patent Double Nold-Board, side 

Miland 
ELevei Land Piough. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Hardware and Catlery; lron, Steel and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cat and Wroaght Nails, 


menced by Robert Sears, which bias for its object 
the diffusion of popular information on general | 
knowledge, to be called ‘ Sears’ Family Magazine. 
We wish all suecess to this deserviniga endeavor ia! 
behalf of popular instruction; and ag we hear it is | 
to be profusely embellished, and to include awong| 
its contents the quintessence of all the valuab'e eon- 
psipations of the London ‘Penny Magazine, *Cham- 
hers’ Edinburg Journal,’ and other admirable works | ; . 
of their sie. We cannot doubt but that it will! suc. Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
cessfully compete with these in point ul intrinsic ? and Grace ; opped Dogs ; Brees . _ 
shee © Sets, Whips, Brashes, Glue, 


ne ? thoes. &e. 

i RE AD THIS ve | One Door North of the Post Office, 
ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR 8I BSCRIBERS. | AUGUSTA, Maine 

A VERY LIBERAL OFFER. ;}A. B Lincony, 
AN FASY METHOD TO PROCTRE A COPY oF “sr ans’ | Hinman PeNDLEron A 
BIBLE agai oe Sena 2 “ WORLD ‘| Cisteras—tellar Rottoms, &c. 

_ Any person either subseribing himself, or| egxtiE Subscriber would in%orm the public that he 

procuring a new subseriber to ‘Sears’ Family Mag. | | builds Cisterns on vie "ajhes’. > 


npproy ed plan. 


zine’ for one year, and, remitting &3, current funds, | These cisterns hive been much approved by those 
free of all expense to the publisher, shall receive a! who iaitieds had therm built Thos ne be be tt ‘ 
copy of that periodical for one year, and a volume | egtlars any 1 me ‘of the yer Th : water ‘if it 
of either of the above works, to be kept subject to | cleanser is act relred will b> wwe and pure for drink ; 


e®@ Boo ee ling or covking. My price is as follows. 
. Every Postmaster or any other aerate For = Cheteee holding 2) hogsheads I have a dol 
who will obtain five new subscribers to “Sears’ Fam- ¢ vt . Teeske’ 
ilay Magazine,” and remit the money (330 fi 0 of lar per hogsheat, [ finding cement—for one holding 
rostage » shall Teceis , F fil ” ii, ») free of) jess than 2) hogsheads I have one dollar and twen 
at? >. z “elVe Conlies » +f ; j _ : . . - 
alee" nd “ Bible Bi "| atin tae oer story of the ty-five cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
a ° t ‘ lov os + } 1. | 
<< fe pLOgrapny, * oF onders of the | the brick. and it will take abeut 100 bricks to a 
World,’ elegantly bound in gilt and lettered—the hogshead of 100 len 
books tx Bb bi “sul; wogshead OF 100 gallons. 
ooks to be kept subject to his order. Is there a Thuse who wish for farther taformation reepect 
postmaster, a clergyman, a Sabbath school teacher ing the use and durability of these Cisterns ie r 
: 2 ee “SA ll sos > . * gine ei : ‘ ; ’ 4 a ‘ 
in ine news eats or British i rovinces, that can- | ferred to S. P. Renson Esq , Capt. 8. Benjamin and 
sasily furnish this op? cr— 7’ rey — . 
no ony wet sees us number? Try, Reader—Try. | oihers in W inthrop Village. C. C. Bailey and Mr 
IMPORTANT TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. Raymond of Bath, John Means,Bsq, Wm.Huat,Eeq 
The postage on “ Sears’ Family Magazine” hag | Silas Leonard, Exq. end others of Auguste’ He 
heretofore constituted a heavy tax on the subsecri.| 2!s0 lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, which are we- 
a . ° Rieti . , _ 
bers receiving their nambers by mail. It hasalso| tet proof. — Price 50 evnts per square yard. Any 
operated to prevent many from subscribing, who| °?° desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, soft 
would otherwise be desirous to doso. To meet this | ¥"ter, or adry and rat proof cellar bottom, may op 
difficulty, the publishers bave taken advaniage of the | ply to G. A. BLAKE of Angusta, and it shall be 
latest mechanical improvements in printing, by | dene at short pores. ; 
* Augusta, Nov. 1443. if 





of pages on a sheet double the former size—so as to | 
reduce the postage, as heretofore charged, to half} 
the amount. It will hereafier be charged on one | 
sheet and a half, instead of three sheets 


Therashing Machine ! 
We WE subscriber wou d inform the farming commu- 
nity and public in general, that he coutinves to 
cialis manatactare his ‘Thrashing Machines of various hinds 
AGENTS WANTED. Hie woald 
".* Agents—responsible men—are wanted to se!! | eral and anil increasing patronage for the lust eight 
years tiis imp ‘oved ruilw iy horse power, for sit 
plieity, darability and despatch, is unequalled by any 
He lias also thrashers of different sizes, and sep 
irators of the first qualiy and second to none in ase 


ilso tender his sincere thanks for their lib 


the above works, in every town and village through. | 
out the United Stites and Britiish North American 
Provinces. For particulars &e. address, post said, 
BE. WALKER & CO.,, 114 Fulton Sireet N.Y. 

* * The abuve works will be found the most ns@- | 
ful and popular ever published for emterprising men / 
to undeitake the sale of in all our principal cities | on hand and will warrant them to be made of 
and towns rate naterials and to give entire satisfaction 

* * All Postmasters are raquested to act as Agents He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 

Wo Publishers of papers thoughout the United chine f od separating the wraw and light chaff from the 

States and British North Amerwa.— Newspapers | 8rain and the gram to fall on the floor and to com 
or Magavines, copying the above entire, without | plete the cleaning with & common fanning mil 
any alteration or abridgment, (including this notice.) | Phis machine will not require much extra power and 
and giving it twelve inside insertions, shall receive | Will receive the grain and straw as fast as the common 
copies of the above works, (subject to their order.) | thrasher and save raking off the straw, which all who 
by sending direct to the publisher. Will proprietors use the comm mm thrashe tind to be very hard work 
ol newspapers throughout the country, when it is} This machine will be free of patent right as well as his 
convenient, act as Agents, and receive subscriptions? other machines. 
The most liberal per centage given { 


; one, 


and the only separator now in use within his kuow!- 
ledge whose title is undisputed, All of which he has 


first 


Those who areare in want of thrashing machines 
will do well to eall and examine for themaeives beloie 
Siighiy Important to Comsumape-! parchasing elsewhere 
tives! LUTHER 
' 
' 
| 


Winthrop, Jaly 12, 18433. 


WHUPTMAN 


| invented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop 

{ VEGEPABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has lorg 
i been a desideratam, and the inventor of the Wasl. 

tngionian Pill confidently 





announces to those of his te! 

low beings who are sufiering with Rheumatism, Dys- 
| pepssy, habitea! costiveness, or any of the complicatrd 
| dleaueba which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
| Derangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, lnpuri- 
|ty of the Blood, Serofula, and diseases of the 
Glands, Shin, or the Absorbent System, that he has 
prepared a simple and sale remedy which he recom- 
inends to them, after an experience in theirase of nearly 
thirty years. 

He first prepared them for his own private are, being 
afflicted with severe attacks of Rheamatism, complica- 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has had the 
satisfaction of being restored to health by them, and 
now finds himself by their means as instruments in the 
hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
age of seventy-four years. 

Many hundreds have experienced the salutary action 
of these Pills, and many cannot live without them.- 
Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheumatiem 

THE TIME HAS COME WHEN CONSUMP- | has been experienced, and in almost innamerable cases. 
TION may be classed with the curable diseases. | Dinecrions., Take them at night ongoing to bedf 

The subscriber announces the gratifying intelli-| If it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half o. 
gence that he is constantly receiving from England one, and increase the duse to five according as vou 
large supplies of wish to produce more or less cathartic action, : 
Buchan’s iungarian Balsam The above Pills are for sale at the Maine Farner 

of Life! Offic? Price 25 cents. se 
—The only compound known to the Medical Fac- CAMPBELL’S FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY 
ulty which will effect a speedy aud permanent cure| MAGAZINE, or, Select Miscellany of European 
of that dereadful malady Literature and Art. 


Consumption! 11S’ Periodical has already acquired the envia- 


: ‘.cr — : , ble reputation of being the most complete and 
SEASES 2 P ; | 

AND ALL eee: PULMONAR} spirited Magazine of the kind ever publishod in thia 

ry cye. ree . — " . 

r 1G. IR: country. The frequency of its publication enables 

Se nae ae sen ive ure. in Great Briisin,| the publisher to fornish in it the eream of the a 

snd thronghout the Continent af Burge, where | m8" Magazines in advance ofl competition, Ae 
s . . sti . ; 9 ’ J 

has <r ney ray ~~ Faculty by its of each ittonth, is composed principally of articies 

— Gat die aun ' I - Casi selected from the Foreign Reviews and Magazines 

I a i} 8" 0 , 4 28s ,AS 28 


of the preceding montn, and that issued on the Léth 
of Consumption ever brought under their notire.| of the month, can be entirely so made, thus placing 
In England it has cured thousands upon thousands— | the reader of the semi-monthly in possession of the 
of all classes—in cases of the thost dangerously Con-| choicest articles of the Foreign Press, several weeks 
sumptive Character—and the English papers are full 


in advance of a monthly competitor. 
of the most extravagant evlogiums upon it, and up- THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
on its distinguished author. ; ; , “ip ; 
This Bal ~ | 1s also been introduced into the| hilet it lays no pretensions to originelity in the 
ieee ~panclleege > -s 4% - , frothy trash of the day, it is the aim of the publisher 
practice of some of the best Hospitals, Infirmaries, 


ei a “eee ‘1 to furnish to its readers the best articles from the 
and other Institutions in Great peasy Hare awe first minds of Europe, in the several departments of 
ceived the public sanction of the most distinguished Criticism, History, Biography, Voyages, Travels, 
Chemists and professional men, as the 


i &c. &e. from the pen of such men as Wilson, 
MOST WONDERFUL CURATIVE Brougham, Macaulay, Lockheart, Sterling, Landor, 
—of Pulmonary Diseases in the whole range of | Hood, &c. | 
Pharmacy. Tu add to ite attraction, each number will be em- 
A Committee ot Seven of the most celebrated | bellished with one of — dui 
Physicians of London, who were requested by Dr.| SARTAIN'S SPLENDID MEZZOTANT EN. 
Buchan to give their unbiassed opinion of bis Bal- 


GRAVINGS, dune in the best style of that finished 
sam, have, under their own names, unreservedly | artist, thus affording every year 
pronounced it an 


- TWENTY-FOUR 
UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC, 


of those beautiful engravings, while other magazines 
And they unhesitatingly recommend it to be kept in| are trumpeting to the world their TARE® on Four, 
every family of a CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCY. | by a same artist, as achief inducement for sub- 
The joint certificate of these Physicians accompanies | scribing. 
pach bottle of the Balsam. : ¢ THE VERY LOW PRICE 

Dr. Buchan has been elected an honorary mem-|at which the Magazine is offered, can be best ap. 
ber of ail the prominent Medical Societies of Eu preciated, when it is remembered that 


rope, and his Balsam is now so well established that THREE SPLENDID VOLUMES, 
liberal-minded «nen, in the Medical profession, pre- conteiging each nearly #13 mUmDRED imperial octe- 


scribe it for their patients, as the as : 
> m= vo pages, executed in the most finished typoraphic- 
BEST OF ALL REMEDIES al Bw - of any magazine in the country, se 8 
for Palmonary complaints and physical debility— | helliehed with numerous illustrations, and each vol- 
‘and it is universally received as one of the standard | ame ornamented with EIGHT of Sartain's Unequal. 
medicines of the day. led Engravinge, which are given @évery year, furnish- 
The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—| ing fur five dollars an amount of reading matter, ex- 
in all cases of Pulmonary complaints it gives clusive of the engravings, worth of themselves more 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. than the cost fle work.) yf er age be procur- 
A single bottle will reveal it# astonishing virtues, ed from the wo bmn ae or fees than 
and pon at once the fountain of Health sad neeanel TUREE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
to the afflicted. Included in the Engravings will be found the por- 
Price of the Balsam, only $1 per bottie, with full | traits of the most distinguished men in the World of 
Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices! Letters, Science, and Aris, thus forming a 


and Certificates of Remarkable Cares, Ke. PORTRAIT GALLERY 


-b ay LAF ory epg ae States. of the highest order of excellence, done in the most 
62 COURT STREET BOSTON finished style of ait, and worthy of preservation in 
r : ; pipe ae any tibrary. 
Sold also wholsale and retail by STANLEY & To Postmasters and others.—The acknowledged 
CLARK, by ha set ihe Rookeeller--vfugusta, | merit and rapidly growing popularity of Campbell's 
Portland, George Co ere , il s . . Ad. Magazine considered, the publisher believes that 
Wm. eine’ - F  oecine_ Betfont “UG 0. from the following liberal terms, thousands wili ve 
ams— Banger, avi ' e— . - G. 0.) duced to subscribe. 
tan ne tenehtes ps Canes aimaatin To Cups, the eae proposals ee made. Ye 
ner, Henry Smith & Co.—Norridgewock, U. P. ns Fokt date Lond Soong, Penns $5 « 
Pratt—Shkowhegan, A. F. Rina A mre Saws m Edriors inserting this advertisement, and sendin 
Cadteli-sKaneant. Sane ne te saith. a copy of the paper containing it te this office, wil 
aoe Dy mA Witckeeck Eastport, Dr. © be entitled toa copy Gy ety fw 
East ac , ~ bee wwe Ee . ; , ° 4 M. ) 
Wee Spear othe thes oe, 98 Chestnut sirect, Philadelphia, 
. me: ; . : ; 
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For the Farmer and Advocate. 
ODE TO SARAH. * 

Rural maid, who o’er glade, 

Forest, plain and mountain roam 
In joy and peace, and made 

Happy by the brook’s gay foam ; 
Who art content to live 

In the farmer’s domicil— 
A listening ear give 

To a stranger, who, with quill 
In hand, sits down to write 

An epistle, or letter, 
To one, of whom it might 

Be said, is far his better. 


a _ 


Fair maiden, thou hast said, 

Ard I doubt not truly too, 
A farmer thou would wed, 

If he would sincerely woo 
Thy heart’s best affection, 

And at the holy altar 
Vow, that kind protection 

He'd give thee ; and ne‘er falter, 
But sacred keep the vow 

Thus solemn made, and never, 
So long as life lasts, bow 

Down and let this bond sever. 


Lady fair, wouldst thou dare 

A mechanic’s wife to be ? 
And with him toil, and share 

All the ills of life’s rough sea ? 
W ouldst thou trust thy frail bark 

In his hands ? and if, perchance, 
{11s should come thick and dark, 

Stand firmly, and thus enhance 
His happiness ? and not, 

At disappointment’s first dart, 
Complain of thy sad lot, 

And sink under a faint heart! 


What sayest thou, fair one ? 

Dost thou view the mechanic, 
As some fair ones have done, 

With disgust ? who grow frantic 
At the sight of his dress, 

Just because it does not fit 
So smooth as they confess 

That they should like to see it! 
Dost thou, in honesty 

Of heart, think him good and wise ? 
And in sincerity, 

Believe him not otherwise ? 


Dear lady, wouldst not thou, 
To flee “single-blessedness,” 
Accept an offer now, 
From a mechanic ? and bless 
Him, throughout a long life, 
With thy good, fairy presence ? 
And ne’er the cry of strife 
Raise, but yield obedience ? 
If he thou wilt marry, 
Give him soon thy residence, 
‘That he may not tarry, 
But with lightning speed fly hence ? 
Winthrop, Dec., 1843. JERE. 


*Authoress of “ Praises of Rural Life,” in No. 
39 of the Farmer. 





For the Farmer & Advoc te. 
THE SISTER’S DEPARTURE. 

I saw the tear trembling in sister’s blue eye, 

She veiled it in smiles, full well | knew why, 

In a few fleeting hours duty call’d us to part, 

And the warmth of affection o’erflowed her full heart. 


She asked shall an Angel in mercy descend, 

And from all affliction each !ov’d one defend, 

Or shall pain and sickness make sweet home forlorn, 
Or death send an arrew ere I shall return. 


Dear sister, my thoughts did in unison flow, 

My heart shall be with you wherever you go, 

Thou shalt dwell in my bosom through each pas- 
sing day, | thee. 

And my sleep shall refresh me when dreaming of 


FAREWELL TO A BROTHER. 
Farewell, farewell, my dearest brother, 
Thou must be absent for a while, 

May no dark clouds around thee gather, 
May health and fortune on thee smile. 


in fancy’s dreams Ili oft be with thee, 
On thy fond heart my image bear, 
And while | hope again to mect thee, 


The pleasing thought of my heart shall cheer. 
SaRaun. 





For the Farmer and Advocate. 
THE MIGHTY DEAD, THE BURIED GLORY 
OF OUR LAND. 

Hail mighty dead! the glory of this land, 
Who ’erst in former days a lowly band, 
Filed from old Furope’s oppressive soil 
To give America their sweat and toil. 
And for a constant help in all distress, 
They brought God’s ark into the wilderness ; 
They loved its sacred shrine, and spent their days 
In honest labor, prayer and praise. 
They never did in principle or heart 
From honesty and useful works depart. 
They turned the land into a fruiful field, 
And fed upon the viands it did yield. 
They trained their sons in every manly art, 
To love themselves and country from the heart. 
A race of true patriots thus they reared, 
By people lov’d, by tyrents always fear’d; 
Who for their rights oft in battle stood, 
And nobly ventur’d for their country’s good. 
‘Their country honors the fathers and the sons, 
And showers on thei her holiest, high benisons. 
The poet, kindling with the muse’s fire, 
In commendation, strikes the trembling lyre. 
The speaking voice and the recording pen 
Proclaim tuat they were great and mighty men. 
On wings of fame their deathless deeds are flown, 
And to all nations of the earta are known. 
Their sepulchres are with us to this day, 
And we due honors to their dust will pay ; 
Preserve the memory of their glorious deeds, 
And follow where their bright example leads. 
‘inthrop. PHILANTHROPOS. 





An important Di —A means of stopping a 
horse when he runs away has been dino’ ie 
France. It is simple. A sudden transition from 
It is con- 





a re ET LT LE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











For the Farmer & Advocate. 


A Ghost Story—for the Young. 


Many young persons have a desire to read 
very marvellous stories relative to ghosts, 
witches, haunted-houses, and leagues with 
the devil, most of which are contrary to rea- 
son and common sense, and of decided evil 
tendency. The time once was when these 
stories would have been credited —when what 


_| ed into the lane. and was quietly groping his 


had returned from market about half an hour 
before he reached home—tliad been tur 


way to the back pasture where the ghost was 
seen! This explained the mystery, and Timo- 
thy could but think what a fool he was to 
away from an old horse at the risk of bre 
ing his neck, when by stopping a minute, of 
going up to him he might have found out that 
it was nothing to be frightened at, and he re- 
solved that this should be the last ghost that’ 
he would ever see. 

Ghosts, like thieves and robbers, never 





could not be readily understood, was attri- 
buted to supernatural agency. The light of 
recent science has dissipated many of these | 
visions, and a better knowledge of the human 
mind has satisfactorily accounted for many of | 


/ 


them, so that now but very few well inform- | 
ed persons are much troubled by any of these | 
‘* airy nothings.” | 
We will relate a genuine ghost story, which | 
may serve to illustrate many which have been 
reported as true by persons of common intel- 
ligence and veracity. Our young friend, 
Timothy Carter, was not a superstitious boy. | 
Perhaps he would have been the last one se- 
lected in the neighborhood as likely to be 
frightened by ghosts or apparitions of any 
kind. One day, after duing his evening 
‘‘chores”’ he started on an errand to a neigh- 
bor’s, a mile or two from home. It was ne- 
cessary for him to stop till the evening was 
far spent, and when he left the cheerful hearth, 
where he had been so amused that he scarce- 
ly took note of the passing hour or the state 
of the weather, to take his lonely walk home- 
ward, he found that it was quite dark and 
cloudy There had been a smart shower that 
afternoon and the roads and grass were still | 
wet. He found that he had to strain his eyes | 
and use great caution to keep from tumbling 
over the stones or falling into the ditch. He 
was to follow the road three quarters of a 
mile, passing the burying ground, then turn! 
to the left across a pasture, then to the right 
through a piece of woods, and down the fane 
home. Every thing looked dark and cheer- 
less, a sense of loneliness came over him, and 
he wished he was fairly at home. Hle was 
not afraid—he did not wish or expect to be 
frightened. On passing the grave-yard he 
can but think of its slumbering tenants, who 
were once so active and busy among us. He 
would’nt think of a ghost-story now: but his 
thoughts will trespass on forbidden ground— 
he queries whether there are real ghosts— 
and then some frightful story which he once 
heard only to laugh at and had almost for- 
gotten, comes fresh to his memory —Mean- 
time he is involuntarily watching the grave- 
yard as if expecting an attack from an army 
of ghosts from that quarter. But nothing un- 
usual appears, and he comforts himself by | 
thinking that he should not be afraid of all | 
the tenants of this burying place injuring him, | 
if they were alive and well as they once were, | 
but should really like their company home— 
aud would their ghosts, their shadows, if such 
there are, be more likely to harm him ? 
When he got into the pasture he commen- 
ced whistling to keep himself company, but 
it sounded so feeble and forlorn that he was 
soon glad to quit it 








Every slight mis-step 


this only thickened his difficulties. He 


set him nervous—he quickened his pace, but | perhaps from the nature of the mind itself. 


trouble any body in a civilized country, by day 
light, unless it be some very weak, timid per- 
son; and, by night they seldom appear to but 
one, at the same time, and all that he is able 
to tell of it, is, that it was while and frightened 
him terribly! 

It has been remarked to me, by an old per- 
son, who most firmly believed in ghosts, witch- 
es, &c., and had a large fund of stories to’ 
tell you in proof, that they seldom or never 
trouble those who have not previously believ- 
ed in their existence. This | believe is cor- 
rect, for a person who has investigated the 
subject, and come to the conclusion that 
witches and ghosts have no other existence 
but in the imagination, will not be very like- 
ly to mistake a horse for a ghost, or when any 
thing occurs which he does not undetstand, 
attibute it at once to wetchcraft. 

Winthrop, Oct. 1843, 


For the Farmer & Advocate. 


National Feeling. 

If we look around us with an observing 
eye, we shall discover that there is a feeling 
deep and lasting, which sways the breasts of 
men of various nations, and gives them many 
distinctions of character. This feeling we 
know by the name of national feeling, or 
nalionality. It is that feeling that leads us to 
respect and love our form of government, our 
laws, our country, our fellow citizeas, and 
gives nen all those indescribably pleasing 
emotions associated with the word, home. It 
dwells in the bosoms of the highest and the 
lowest. Among all ranks it exerts its influ- 
ence—from the beggar to the king. In all 
circumstances in which men may be placed, 
good or evil, in riches or poverty, in sickness 
or health, still this feeling remains. It 
would, at least, be very difficult to say on 
what conditions it might be destroyed; for 
well we know it will live through ‘‘good re- 
port and evil report,” and will survive every 
change inthe form of government. It pos- 
sesses the singular power of thriving by 
every kind of culture—by the fostering hand 
of prosperity, and the pruning hand of adver- 
sity. Are men in foreign lands? thea they 
sigh to behold the sweet peculiarities of their 
native land. Is their country prosperous and 
renowned? then they are jealous of its honor 
among the nations. Is their country unfor- 
tunate, and has its glory and power departed 
from it? then they cling to its fallen fortunes, 
and sit among the ruins of its prosperity with 
feelings of melancholy and tender interest. 

Such being the fact with relation to this 
feeling, it may be well to inquire after the 
foundation of it. It derives its foundation 
from our early habits and associations, or 








would’nt admit even to himself that he was in| 
the least frightened then; no—for he had nei- | 
ther scen or heard any thing to fiighten one | 
at all. 

Ile soon got safely to the woods—he knew | 
every crook and turn in the path perfectly— 
le could not miss it in the darkest night, yet, 
still, poor as he was he would willingly have 
given ‘‘ four pence” if he was only safely at. 
home. He looked first on one side, then on 
the other—all the eyes and ears he had w ere | 
in requisition—although he could see nothing 
distinctly, and hear nothing but the echo of | 
his own footsteps. Nor did he desire to see 
or hear any strange thing. 

He came to the place where the path branch- 
ed off at his left, and on looking up the other 
path—horrors of horrors! he saw something 
while—his heart leaped as if it would burst 
through his side—he stopped, as if transfixed 
to the ground—’tis but for an instant—the 
ghost moved, but which way, or with what in- 
tent, he did not stop to determine--his legs 
are plied as if for life, “fear adding wings to 
his speed,”’ and he brought up at home, 
sweating, trembling, all out of breath, just as 
if running a race against all the ghosts and 
hob-goblins that ever frightened poor mortals 
since the world began! ; 

Timothy made no disclosures that night, 
but went quietly to bed. ‘The next morning 
he had to go to the back pasture, passing 
through the woods. He could not help think- 
ing of his last night's ghost adventure. There 
was no mistake about the fright—and there 
was good evidence of the race in his tracks, 
showing prodigious bounds for a biped not re- 
markable for agility—but there was no evi- 
dence of pursuers—at least there were no 
tracks of any in the mud. 

He turned off into the path where the ghost 
was seen—he remembered its position, near- 
ly, and on looking on the soft ground plainly 
discovered its tracks—at which he laughed 
outright! He followed the path up to the pas- 
ture, and there he saw the veritable ghost, 
without any doubt, that had most innocently 
frightened him so much, now quietly feeding 
upon grass. Timothy was not all frightened, 





trived by means of a spring connected with the 
reins, to cover the Nata 


ing 
Ba 


and had the satisfaction of riding the old ghost 
home, instead of running like mad at sight of 
. him as he had done the night before. 


| . _ : 
laws of necessity; have many similar inte- 


The individuals of a nation, from earliest 
infancy, are firmly bound {together by habits 
of intercourse and affection. They have 
many rights in common; are under the same 
rests. It would be very natural, then, that 
they should consider themselves allied to 
each other in a nearer degree than to the 
rest of the human race. All would have an 
inclination to love and remain in the society 
in which they were brought up; and to re- 
vere the place that gave them birth, the place 
of their education, of their parents’ resi- 
dence, their joys and sorrows, their young 
and lasting friendships--in short, the place of 
all their best and most pleasing associations. 

But this feeling that leads us to love and 
labor for the interests of our country, like 
every thing else, has its proper limits. In 
our endeavors to advance its interests and 
honor by every rational means in our power, 
we should be careful not to be detrimental to 
the interests and prosperity of other nations. 
it should rather lead us to acts of neighborly 
kindness towards other nations—to rejoice in 
the happiness and advancement of the human 
race. Still in this as in other cases, eharity 
begins at home. 


portance, there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt. It is an old adage, that “what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s’’; and this 
is true tothe letter. If men were not divided 
into nations, and possessed the feeling in 
question, there would not be that high im- 
provement in the state of society, which ex- 
ists at present. A class of men in France 
and Germany, styling themselves the Illumi- 
nati, among sundry other false doctrines, 
taught that national feeling should be d 

away with, and the love of all the human race. 








pluinly to be seen in its effects. By this ar- 


jrangement, in most cases, among civilized 


nations, a laudable contest arises for promo- 
ting the interests of their own particular 
nation, and to excel each other in their ad- 
vancement towards perfection, and in the 


jmeans of obtaining honor and happiness. 


This there is no doubt they attain better than 
they would in any other way; and that the 
present state of civilized society is owing, in 
a great measure, to this honorable feeling. 


Eruesvs. 
No. 1, Woodbine Place, Farmington. 





For the. Farmer & Advocate, 


Flowers. 

Mr. Hoimes :—Although the cultivation of flow- 
ers is of ninor importance when compared with the 
indispensables of domestic employments, I like to 
spend a few of my leisure moments with Flora a- 
mong my blooming plants. But why spend your 
time upon those useless playthings ? says a worthy 
friend, whose councils I have been accustomed to 
regard with the utmost respect and deference. Use- 
less playthings? Were they not brought into exis- 
‘tence by the same Almighty Being who created 
the earth upon which we dwell with its millions of 
intelligent beings—its vast oceans—its towering 
mountains—its flaming volcanoes, and its majestic 
rivers with their awe inspiring cataracts. Who 
created the Sun, the great fountain of light and 
heat and centre of attraction for the vast globes 
which revolve round it, and counterpoised with such 
precision the different forces which produce and 
continue their motion that they continue to wheel 
their stated course for ages on ages? Who make 
the Stars also, that innumerable multitude of fixed 
stars or suns with their attending planets, which in- 
habit the boundless regions of space? His works 
are too wonderful for the human mind to compre- 
hend, and we find ourselves obliged to conclude at 
the very onset, by saying that they are infinite. — 
And are the flowers useless? Was even the little 
violet made for nought? I should sooner betieve 
that Gen. Washington resigned the command of his 
army and deserted them upon the field of battle for 
the purpose of amusing himself with making soap 
bubbles and firebrand nbbons, But they were made 
for a scourge and a snare to fallen man. But 
against this assertion, the scriptures afford us am- 
ple proof, for we are there informed that they were 
created before the f ll and pronounced very good, 
while thorns and thistles were brought forth after- 
wards, for the Lord said, when pronouncing the 
curse upon Adam, cursed be the ground for thy sake, 
thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee. 
Thus implying that they were not already in exist- 
ence. And again, flowers are universal!y spoken of 
as blessings or used as emblems of things valuable 
or pleasing, while thorns and thistles are always 
used to represent things hurtful or afflictive. And 
if any part of nature’s works retain their native pu- 
rity, and remain unchanged save by the hand of 
death, is it not the flowers? true, they neither sup- 
ply us with food or clothing, and did they possess 
medical qualities, they might as well be contained 
in the plant without the appendage of a flower. 
Nor were they made for the fowls of the air or the 
beasts of the field, for they totally disregard them 
beneath their feet. We never see them stop to 
smell their fragrance or admire their beauty. And 
inan, also, enlightened and intelligent men general- 
ly think them beneath their notice, yet, still me- 
thinks they were not made in vain. Let us there- 
fore admit the truth of an assertion made by a friend 
while speaking of the folly of cultivating flowers, 
whe, on being reminded that the Creator did not 
think them a useless appendage in the garden which 


there for woman. 
ceive the gift and think ourselves honored by be- 
ing thought worthy of the fairest and sweetest part 
of natures productions for which she has reserved 
her most giateful perfumes, her richest dyes and 
the finest strokes of her pencil. Yes, swect flow- 
ers there is room enough for thee in the female mind, 
and will take thee to our bosoms and cherish thee 
with that affectionate regard which thy lovely qual- 
ities deserve. We will admire thy spotless purity 
and innocence. For ye were thought worthy of a 
place in the blissful bowers of Eden. And for 
ought we know ye were the only part of nature’s 
works which were created solely for charming the 
mind and gratifying the senses of sinless beings. 
And mitiy we make a profitable use of these lovely 
relicks of paradise, may they continually remind us 
of the skill, wisdom and goodness of the great Ar- 
chitect of the Universe. Were can we find a more 
transparent medium through which we may “ look 
through nature up to nature’s God” than a veil in- 
terwoven with flowers. When fatigued in body 
where can we find a more pleasant resting place 
than beneath the cool shade of an arbour in the 
flower garden? When our spirits are depressed or 
our minds perplexed with distracting care, thither 
let us repair, it will prove a more effectual remedy 
than an hour spent in gossipping or an evening in 
the ball room, it can exert but a healthful iniluence 
over our minds to inhale such exquisite odors and 
gaze upon such beautiful colors and delicate tints 
combined with such gracefulness and elegance of 
~The art of man has long been striving to 





That national feeling is of very great im: ’ 






itate them, but the simplest flower that blooms 
ill eclipses their best performances. And yet the 
geous canopy that decks the monarch’s throne 
owes half its splendor to the imperfect miniature 
of the inhabitants of the flower garden. And strange 
ds it appears how often do we see persons who 
would blush were they seen contemplating the sim- 
ple beauties of a delicate flower, pride themselves 
in embellishing their dwellings and equipage with 
its coarsest wrought picture. But while they are 
pleasing themselves with the shadow we will feast 
our senses on the substance. Let us takes a short 
ramble and then to our spinning wheels. Adieu. 
Saran. 





be instituted in its stead. It is needless 
say how false and impracticable is such a 
doctrine. If it were possible to introduce 
such a state of things, (which of course it is 
not,) it would not be promotive of the int 
rests of the human race in any great degre 
There could not fail to be little or no inci 
ment to exertion. The object of acti 
would be so distant, and its effects would 
so lost in its vast extent, that it would exc 
no interest in the minds of men. Bat bei 
divided into nations there is an object for e 









He had learned that the old white horse 


erlion near at hand. Whatever we do 














| Bishop & Quimby, are requested to make payment 
“to the subscriber without wuch delay. 








OTICE is hereby given, that Josern S. Bisna- 

op, late of Winthrop, now of Wayne, in the 
County of Kennebec, Saddler, has made an assign- 
ment of his property to me, the subscriber, in trast 
for the creditors of the said Bishep. And all per- 
, who are indebted to the said Bishop, and these 
who are indebted to the said Bishop, on the Book of 


ALEX. BELCHER. 
Winthrop, Nov. 21, 1843. 
Groceries. 


QUNG Hyson and Bohea Teas, British and 
EL Waite Havanna Sogars—Loaf do., Raisins, Spi- 





. | ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves hy 
he planted, replied that they were doubtless placed | personal inspection of the above facts. 


Be it so, let us thankfully re- | Mecuante.” 











Paints, Oils, Dyestuffs, Mede- 

cines and Groccries. 

<p subscribers would give notice that they have 

taken the store recently occupied by Ezra Whit- 

man Jr., where they will keep on hand a good as- 

sortmeut of Paints, Oils, Dyestuffs and Medicines. 
Among which are 


White Lead, ground and,Liquorice Paste 





dry Corrosive Sublimate 
Red Lead Calomel 
Litharge Turkey Rhubarb 


Venetian Red Torkey Opium 


Paris White Ipecac 

Spanish Brown Jalap 

Ochres Alexandria Senna 
Vermillion Lobelia 

Linseed Oil Cayenne 

Spirits of ‘Turpentine Peruvian Bark 
Shellac Quinine 

Copal Morphine 
Mastic lodine 
Gamboge lodate of Potash 
Almond Oil Strychnine 
Castor Oil Musk 

Olive Oil Galbanum 

Oil Peppermint Balsem Tolu 
Oil Anise Balsam Copaiba 


Oil of Cummin 


Burgundy Pitch 
Oil Sassafras 


Salts of Potash 





Bergamot Salts of Soda 
Lavender Salts of Ammonia 
Camwood Chloride of Lime 
Logwood Phosphorus 
Redwood Acetate of Lead 
Fustic Oxide of Arsenic 
Madder Oxide of Bismuth 
Indigo Metallic Tin 
Copperas 6 Bismuth 
Blue Vitriol Gum Arabic 
Annatto Assafetida 
Alum Myrrh 
Oil Vitriol Guarcum 
Muriatic Acid Saffron 
Nitrie Acid Colchium 
Refined Borax Quassia 

“ Nitre Aloes 
Flos Sulphur Valerian 


Cascarilla 
Gentian 
Sarsaparilla (Spanish) 


Cream Tartar 
Tartaric Acid 
Liquorice Root 


These, wilh many more, have been selected with 





great care at one of the first establishments in Bos- 
ton, and are confidently recommended as being of | 
first quality. They have alsoon hand a large as- | 
sortmentof{(CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL | 
preparations, manufactured with the utmost care 
and attention at their establishment, which they 
will sell at wholesale or retail to suit purchasers. 
They also keep tor sale a good supply of 





Grocerics, 
Such as Raisins 

Tea Almonds 
Coffee Chesnuts 
Sugar Castaneas 
Rice Fillberts 
Salt (coarse and fine) Also, 
Saleratus Chalk 
Pearlash W hiting 
Pepper Glass 
Allspice Resin 
Ginger Tar 
Fish Turpentine, &c &c. 
Vinegar j 


7 Please call and examine for yourselves. 


HOLMES & BRIGHAM.—(Cheap side,) nearly op- 
posite the Washingtonian Lluuse, Winthrop. 
tf45 











Grimes’? Smut Machines, 

HE subscriber continues the manufacture of these 

Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1. G. Jounson, 

in Augusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 

months, one hundred, [7 All of which have given 

perfect satisfaction. £1], Persons desirous of testing 

the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and return them if dissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows: 

**Mr. Entron:—Among the ‘thousand and one’ 
patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my att :mtion has been called, 
which is no humbug ; I allude to ‘ Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.’ Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set ap, itis a perfect cure for smutty grain. 





It combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of construc- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr, 
Bridge’s grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter- 








So thinks a 
Apply to I. G. Jounson, Auten 
LAMBARD, or the subscriber. 
~-HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1843. 271 


-BARNABY & MOOER’S 





“PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premium (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre- 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricultura! So- 
ciety, at iis anneal Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Insti- 
tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
ing, in October, 1841. 


Keep tt before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above ceLesRatTep PLovGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant supvly on hand. 

By the above operation we shal! be enabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, will 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
use! as the common Plough, by laying out the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead furrows in the 
field. Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in ase, 
as the laborious task of shifting the Mould Board as in 
the common Plough, is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or lefi hard furrow. It alse 
forms a double Mould board Plough by shifiing tho 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. All kinds of work requiring a 
double Mould Board Plough can be done, such as open- 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
edcrops, &c. &c.. and last though not least, this 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exist- 
ence, — performing an equa! amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common level 
land Plough. Those in want ofa good Plough, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trial—every 
part of which is warranted. 

A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 

Augusta, February 16, 1843 
Atthe HARD WARE STORE, one door North 

« of the Post Office. 


wal 





Thrashing Machines. 


ee. subscribers would inform the public tha 
they have on hand and are now manufacturing, 
Porters’ Double Horse Power Thrashing Machine 
which they will sell on as reasonable terms as at 
any other establishment in the State. These Ma- 
chines operate on the Rail Road Principle, and for 
ease and durability, are second ta no Machines in 
use, and are built of the best materials and work- 
manship, and warranted to give satisfaction. All 
those who are in want of a first rate establishment 
for thrashing will find it to their advantage to call at 
the shop of the subscribers in Gardiner, and exam- 





a 
OWEN DEALY, 
> Tailor, = 


\ OULD respectfully inform the inhabitants , f 
Winthrop and neighboring towns that |,¢ atilt 
continues to carry on the above business at his «),,,, 
in Wiothrop, where al! customers can be suites .. 
short notice. All garments made perfect, and f,. 
of the latest stile warranted ~~ 
New York and Boston fashions just received 
Winthrop, Oct. 23, 1243. 





FALL and WINTER 


GOODS. 


A new and full supply of fall and winter gots 
have been received by STANLEY & CLAR k 

whieh they now offer for sale at reasonably lev 
prices, consisting in part of Beaver and Broad 
Cloths, fine and cheap. Cassimeres — Pooshin 

Ribbed &c.,—Sattineis, Velveteen, a taney articl. 
of printed Velvet, just the thing for children’s dress 
es—as also, Linseys—Plaid &v. for the same pur 
pose, 


Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses. 
Alepine, Alpaceas, figured and plain—Strived Lun 
etta, Merino and Saxony Cloth, M. D. Laine, plain 
and figured--Chusan's, a variety of 

Adrianople, High-Land and other Shawls of dj 
ferent sizes, texture and prices—Scarfs and Pancy 
Hdkf's—M.de Laine and Silk—Silk and Coton 
Adkt's fur pocket or neck. 

CALICOES. 


A full and choice selection, to which we invite ex 
amination, 


. Cotton Cloth. 


Sheetings as usual, large assortment diferent quali- 
ties and prices, Striped Shirtings, Factory Chech> 
Ticking, Drillings, Crash and Diaper, Table Covers, 
figured Cotton and browa Damask Linen, do. Cam 
brics, Ginghams and furniture, &c. 


Flannels. 
White, Green, Yellow and Red Flanne!,—Camlets 
Brown and Black, do. Gent's Buck Gloves and Mi: 
tens, also, Ladies’ Woolen Gloves and Mitts 


A full assortment of Tailor’s 
Trimmings. 
Worsted Muflers, Comforters, Velvet and Fur Caps, 
Buffalo Robes, Ke. &e., which will be sold for Cash 
at low prices. STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, 1843. ; 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURL 
OF ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN 
IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, OR 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rhumatism, Obstinat: 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples. or Pustules on 
lhe Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, 
Ring Wormor Tetter, Scald Head, Enlarge 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or 
Lumbago,and diseases arising from an injudi- 
cious use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy, expo- 
sure or imprudence in life. 

This preparation is a combination heretofore un- 
known in the history of medicine, differing entirely in 
its character and operations from the varioas prepara 
tions of Sarsaparilla which have been at different times 
effered to the public. It acts specifically upon the 
whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and 
immediate influence, Although possessed of powe: lu! 
and controlling effects, yet it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution 
W hen in perfect health no effect is produced by its nse 
except“an increase of appetite; bat when di-ease is 
seated in the frame, and hurrying fust its victims along 
the path of life, then its mysterioug influence is fel: 
and seen; it enkindles new life and vigor, and brings 
health and strength back to the suffering and diseased 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of 


its superior value and efficacy, see pamphlets, which 
may be obtained of agents gratis. 

Prepared and sold by A. b&b. Sands & Co., Druggis's 
and Chemists, Granite buildings, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street, New-York. And for sale 
by Druggists throughout the U.S. Price $1 per bot- 
tle, six bottles for $5. 

Sold also by Srantey & CLARK, Winthrop; J 
E. Lanp, Augusta; S.. Pace & Co., Hallowell- 
Agents for the preparation by special appointment, 

The public are respectfally requested to remeuber 
that it is Sands’s Sarsoparilla that has and is constantly 
achieving such remarkable cares of the most difficult 
class of diseases to which the human frame is subject, 
and ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 

Sept. 1543. 37 


Miss Leslie’s Magazine, 

OR THE HOME BOOK OF LITERATURE 
Fashion, and Domestic Economy. 
eae splendid monthly periodical is universally 

admitted to be the most deserving of patroueg: 
of any which have been issued from the American 
Press In literary merit tis conceded to be equal 
to those of the highest pretensions, while, in port 
of embellishment it far surpasses any of its compe! 
itors. Though commenced only in January last, its 
circulation is already greater than that of any sim: 
lar magazine, and it is constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The embellishments cf Miss Leslie's Magazine 
are more numerous, original, varied, brilliant and 
costly, than can be found elsewhere. They em- 
brace every variety of Pictorial Art—Mezzotint, 
Line and Stipple, Lithotint, Chalktint—and are 
executed by the most eminent artists. Particalar 
attention is paid to the Fashion Plates, which are 
drawn from the best models, expressly for this work 

The price of Miss Leslie's Magazine is just one 
half that of the other leading periodicals, it being 
furnished at the low price of One Dollar and Fjty 
Cents per annum. 

Address BRAINARD & Co. 

13 Court street, Boston. 

Editors copying the above three times and send- 
ing a marked copy of their paper addressed Brain 
ard & Co. Lin. Coaasen, will receive a copy of the 
work one year. sw 

Caution Extra, and Notice. 
Pitts’ Improvements in Thrashing Machinery. 
The public are respectfully informed that the sub 
scriber still continues his arrangement with Ben)» 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to manufacture 
and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleanin: 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot mac: 
of the best materials and of superior workmans!: 
which will be sold on reasonable terms, and wa: 
ranted, as usual, to work well. In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Davi-, 
willactas my Agent for the sale of Patent righ's 

for using said Machine. 

I will also inform the public that Pitts & Wood 
bury, continue to make and keep for sale, Pitts’ Pa 
tent Hlorse Powers made in the best manner, pr! 
manent and durable—they are the only persons 
who have authority to manufacture and sel! Pitts 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public are 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Pitts’ Patent 
Horse Power at any other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the publi 
that any formal recommendation of their supero' 
merits is considered unnecessary as their practica! 
operativn by the Farmers and Mechanics in this and 
other States for more than seven years has ests) 
lished a reputation for real worth far above any ot! 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Ame! 
ican People. HIRAM A, PITTS. 

Winthrop, July 11, 1843. 28 


Furs! Furs!! . 
UFFALO Robes, good winter skins from $2) 
to $5. Fur Caps from $1 to $2}. Coney and 
Genet skins for trimming Ladies’ Cloaks, Muffs & 
for sale by STANLEY & CLARA. 
45 
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Syringes " 
Large and small—breast pipes, nipple shells, spr''s 
lancets—phials—test tubes—dropping tubes aud © 





ine for themselves, befure purchasing elsewhere. 





; Molasses, Coffee and Fish, at 
45 STANLEY & CLARK. 


PERRY & SMITH. 
Gardiner, July 10th, 1243. 16w2s 


torts, for sale by 


HOLMES & BRIGHAN, Basher 
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